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Illustrate 


SURPRISING SONNY GIBBS OF TCU 





Busier bee in her bonnet 


Her windows wind up. And down. 


More room in her lockable boot 



All new 


from stem to stern 



Candid advice to the gal who has accepted an invitation to shaie a test ride in the new'MGB for '63. If he 
wants to bet that your hairdo will stay done, don’t bet. He'll simply wind up the windows. If he says that he 


can easily top a 100, he’s right. Don’t worry. Remember, the MG is the‘'Safety-fast”car. When -i<***^ 
he balks at letting you drive, don't argue. Let him have his fun. Just smile to yourself and enjoy 
all the luxurious passenger conveniences instead. Aflei all your BMC dealer is an understanding S 


guy. He'll be giad to arrange a test-drive just for you. Warning; Once in, you won't want out. 






Compact new FM stereo radio plays with the speakers attached 
or separated up to 15 feet apart . . . costs only $129.95* 


FM stereo gives you the separation 
of sound and feelingof "being there” 
that you only got before from stereo 
hi-fi phono. 

Motorola’s BlOO radio plays reg- 
ular FM and AM. too. Its beautiful 
wood cabinet is finished in Walnut 
veneer, measures a compact 10" high, 
9" deep, 23H " wide, with speakers 
attached. The powerful 9-tube, 
hand-wired chassis is engineered for 
fine performance. Loudness Con- 
trol lets you adjust volume without 


losing the brilliance of highs and 
lows. Automatic Frequency Control 
minimizes signal drift. The Magic 
Monitor light automatically tells 
you when FM stereo is being trans- 
mitted. Dual amplifiers deliver two 
channels of sound through a dual 
speaker system. Speakers are 
matched and balanced for tone. All 
this plus a 90-day guaranteef- 
Manufacturer’s nationally adver- 
tised price $129.95*; optional with 
dealers, slightly higher in some areas. 



@ MOTOROLA 


'Price and specifications suBleel to change wllhojt notice. 
IManufacturer’s 90-day guarantee cove's tree e<cliango 
or repair of any component proven aelective in normal 
use, Labor inciudeo, Arranged Ihrougn selling dealer. 






The 

Brown 

Bottle 

Why did it 
make the beer 
taste better? 


Today, most beer comes in brown bottles 
that are shaped pretty much like this one. 

Fifty years ago practically all beer came 
in clear glass bottles. What changed things? 

Well, the Schlitz people up in Milwaukee 
put up a beer that they were particularly 
proud of, and they wanted it to taste as 
good when people drank it as it did when 
it left the brewery. 

This wasn’t possible with a clear glass 
bottle because just a little exposure to sun- 
light would cloud the beer and ruin the 
flavor. So Schlitz set out to find a bottle 
that would protect the beer from light. 

The brown bottle did it and more and 
more people began to drink Schlitz. 

Since that time most other breweries have 
copied the Schlitz brown bottle, but no one 
has ever been able to copy the taste of the 
good Schlitz beer inside. 

How about a Schlitz? 



The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 

© Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Los Angeles, Col., Kansos City, Mo., Tompo, Fla. 
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SPORTS SOOTHSAYBR 
Richard E. Snyder, our No. I 
sporting goods economist, has 
surprisingprcdictionson which 
sports will go up and which 
down in popularity and esteem. 


EXURBANtTE ARTIST Aus- 
tin Briggs had known only be- 
nevolent and protective elk be- 
fore his Idaho hunting trip. He 
found wild elk wild and painted 
a brilliant portfolio of the hunt. 


A RACETRACK AT DAWN 
begins to stir with the curious 
tasks of an odd assortment of 
men. Gilbert Rogin chronicles 
the daily morning routine in 
BarnSBai BclinontfromSiol 1. 
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Will he 

mow ’em down like 
Don Carter? 


Fnr an aKraclire bi/ 11 inch rffirodiirtinn 
oj thin (Irnving, xerKl i/oiir iiarne anil adeirenit 
awl the irordn, Don (’iifUt, to: Equitable, 

O-P.O. Bor ISiift, Xeir Yorlc J, Xe’c York 


Tile experts said lie'd never make it iiis’. Ills jitter- 
bug step and bent-arm delivery were all wrong. But 
Don Carler knew lie was right. And he proved it—by 
winning the biggest tournaments again and again. 
Today, the experts call him great. 

Not every youngster can be a Don Carter. In fact, 
very few even participate in organized sporting 
events, much less reach championship heights. But 
every young person — if only a siiectator— can be as 
pliysically lit as the most talented athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 
fitness of our young people, been more important 
than it is today. Presit lent Kennedy ha.s slated: “The 


strength of our democracy is no greater than the col- 
lective well-being of our pcojile . . .The level of physi- 
cal fitness of every American citizen must be our 
constant concern.” 

'Jb support the Pre.sident’s program. Kquitablc has 
prepared a special motion picture; “Youth Physical 
Fitness— A Beporl lo the Nation” If you would like 
to borrow a print of this film for showing to inter- 
ested groups in your community, contact your near- 
est Kquitablc office, or write to: James F. Oates, Jr., 
President. The Equitable Life .\.s.siirance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 1:28.5 Avenue of the 
Americas, New ^ork 19, N. Y. © 1942 


Pacemaking pickup from 



OOOGE 

. . . with Budd-built body parts 

The 1962 Dodge i)ickiip combines smart styling with rugged durability . . . 
sets u new pace for pickups. Part of its solid quality results from 
the use of precision-made body components and wheels by Budd. 

The Dodge pickup is but mie of the nine leading makes of trucks for which 
Budd supplies quality components.* Budd components can al.so be 
found in the 20 leading makes of American cars. For nearly 50 years, 

Budd engineering skills have been creatively serving all phases of the automotive 
industry with new products, processes and speciali^^ed production facilities. 

These skills and facilities will continue to help the automotive industry 
bring you ever finer cars year after year. Budd Automotive, Detroit 15, Michigan. 

M3 XX 

*Fenders • Hoods • Roofs • Doors « Body Panels • Chassis Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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Brilliant iiew' Coiintliian 
models for 1963 are now 
available during F/S/T* 


When you see this much luxury aboard a rugged, round-bilge, full- 
lapstrake hull, you can bet it’s a Corinthian. No other boat has such 
a great combination of comfort and seaworthiness. And right now's 
the best time to buy a Corinthian, because most dealers are offering 
higher trade-in allowances, low monthly terms, and free storage until 
Spring! See your dealer now, or write Sea Skiff Division, Chris-Craft 
Corporation, Pompano Beach, Fla.; Subsidiary Chris-Craft Industries. 
* Fall Savings Time 


Morffls builder <»f ino(r)i' boats 


Cavalier, Sea Skiff, Roamer. and Chris-Craft divisions 



16 inches to the foot 

(every inch stays neat, stays put) 


How long should a man’s socks be? Long 
enough to keep his legs out of sight! That's 
the Top Brass rule. And it calls for 16 inches 
to the foot. Every inch is there to add to your 
stature, put confidence in each step. Every 


inch snug, trim. Slide into them. Comfortable! 
They stay put. Burlington’s Ever-Lastic Lycra* 
top does it. These are the socks ail other 
socks will be measured against. 32 inches 
of confidence on the hoof . . . from $1.50 

Burilngion 


BURLINGTON TOP BMASS 



Stahl-Urban selects Greentvood's® Mithvale Cordu- 
roy for these lean dak-type slacks. WMiy GreenuoocI? Because 
Sialti-Urban knotrs that back of every yard of Greenwood 
fabric is tliat dedication to the finest ([ualicy...the best per- 
formance. (yreentvood’s Michralc Corduroy i.s of all fine 
upland cotton, rich in color and texture, washabl e . . . and 
it always adds up to 100% (ircenwood cpiality. CRl'K^'tOD 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A college football quiz to tease the 
memory and increase the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? When were iiiiiiihers first laetl on fooihall 
ieiseys? 

• Washington & JelVerson tried Ihein in 
1908, but the idea was quickly dropped and 
not picked up again until Amos Alonzo 
Siagg numbered hi.s University of Chicago 
team in a game against Wisconsin in 1913. 
Although this identilicalion system pleased 
both the press and the spectators at the 
lime, ii wasn't viidely adopted by the major 
colleges until after World War I. 


? Waller Camp's first AH- America selec- 
tions were made in and for six years 

the plax ers chosen on his first reams played 
for one of four colleges: Harvard. Princeton, 
Yale and Pennsylvania. Who was the first 
"oiilsider" to make Camp's top eleven? 

• Quarterback Clinton R. WyckofT of Cor- 
nell was chosen in 1895. 


? What player ii r?.v the nation's scoring lead- 
er in 1912? 

* JiniThorpe. playingfor Carlisle, made 198 
points. He also scored the most touchdowns 
in llie country that year— 25. 


? hahl.s the record for the most points 

scored in his college career? 

• Willie Heston, an All-Amcrica halfback 
on the University of Michigan's famous 
“poini-a-minutc" leum, amassed 465 points 
in four -seasons (1901-1904). 


? How many linemen have xron the Heisman 
Trophy since its inception in 1935? 

• Only two. End Larry Kelley of Yale sson 
it in 1936 and Leon Hurt of Notre Dame, 
also an end. took the award in 1949. 


? Yak’ holds the record for the hugest team 
winning streak— 4H games betxreen l(S85 and 
IftkV. What college ranks second? 

• Oklahoma came close to breaking Yale's 
long-standing record when it won 47 straight 
games between 1953 and 1957. 

— Mary Ann Golid 
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ORtGi' - 

BRAND 

BLENDED SCOTCH VffllSKT 

ail extra qualitt 


KlENOeO AND tOTTUD I 




«COU 


The only all extra qualit y Scotch 

(it’s on the label and in the bottle) 


86.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY McKESSON 4. ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. © McK Sc R, 1962 



The “JaclE Nichlaus” knit: very in, very “Or|on’’ 

REVERE knits the great, new twosome on the green. I962’s U.S. Open Champion wears it: a supple cardigan with the look and feel of alpaca and 
a coordinated sweater shirt in jersey. Both of 100 % "Orion"* acrylic, comfortable as the breeze at the 18 th hole. And their shape doesn't change 
in the washing or the wearing. (Whoever heard of blocking a knit of "Orion"!) "Jack Nicklaus" golf set: 5-button, piped cardi- /^CTi nnklV\ 
gan, about $12.95; sweater shirt, about $6.95. Smoke, blue, red, black, green, taupe, navy, charcoal, white. At fine stores. CflU rUNi^ 

•Ou Peril's registered trademark lor its acrylic fiber. Ou Pont makes libers, not fabrics or domes. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING...THPOUGH CHEMISTKY ^'“'WTrSSr'^ 
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attach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know five weeks before 
changing your address. Place magazine address label here, 
print your new address below. If you have a question 
about your subscription, place your magazine address 
label here and clip this form to your letter. 
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WHAT A RELIEF! 



Take Alka-Seltzer. So speedy, 
so effective for upset 
stomach and headache pain. 



No relief like it! Effervescent ALKA- 
SELTZER. Liquid-quick when you take 
it. Pain-relieving and stomach-alkaliz- 
ing ingredients spread soothing relief. 
Taken before bed, it works wonders 
before morning! 




These are boxers from the Hanes 
Statesman Line with gilt-edged 
comfort in every detail. 

First. No seams to sit on. These are 
seamless shorts. You probably 
know what the others feel like. 


Second. The elastic waistband. 
We made ours one and one half 
inches wide. This ends unsightly, 
uncomfortable rollover. 


Third. We did away with buttons, 
grips, hooks. Instead, we made 
the fly fi'ont with a deep overlap. 
That means instant dressing. 


His master’s choice 


We made these boxers in high- 
count combed cotton broadcloth. 
Feels great next to you. 

Washes like a whizz. 



These boxer shorts are another 
reason why you should take a 
good look at the Hanes Statesman 
Line of underwear, pajamas, 
and Pro’s Choice® shirts. 

Boxer shorts as only Hanes 
can make them, $2. 


STATESMAN LINE 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-S; 
Sweden • Australia - New Zealand 


1, N. C. 



SCORECARD 


A FRAGMENT OP HONOR 

One of ihe few local cries of sanity to 
rise above the terror at the University 
of Mississippi last week came from a 
football player. At a peak of the riot- 
ing the Rebels’ fullback, Buck Ran- 
dall, leaped in front of a mob of jeer- 
ing racists, many of them students, near 
the school’s administration building. 
What he said might not qualify him for 
NAACP membership, but it made him a 
rare and courageous bird among Missis- 
sippi’s natives last week. 

"Listen, you guys.” Randall hollered. 
"There's a marshal in there shot in the 
neck. 1 was there and saw him. You got 
to cut it out. It's not worth it, getting a 
bunch of white boys shot over this, Let’s 
go back to class and work it out some 
other way. I'm appealing to you!” 

Without waiting for a reaction. Ran- 
dall sprinted through the tear gas to a 
mound where a Confederate flag had 
been placed and another section of the 
mob had gathered. He scrambled to the 
top and shouted for attention. A rioter 
stepped forward and asked angrily: 
"What do you want to say. Buck?" Ran- 
dall looked at him defiantly and replied; 

"Listen, you ! You get back in that 

bunch or I'll whip you right here.” 

The questioner retreated and the gang 
around the mound went silent. Randall 
repeated his appeal, and the students — 
jolted by the news that a man had been 
shot— began to drift away. Not many, 
alas, heard Randall's pleas and not all 
who did heeded them. But it could be 
said that on the most disgraceful night in 
the university's history a member of the 
football team, which has always been 
Ole Miss’s greatest pride, had saved a 
tiny fragment of her honor. 

THE MAIN EVENT 

As editors constantly confronted with 
the problem of what to print in limited 
space, wc appreciate the headaches that 
the editors of Scribner's newiy published 
one-volume Concise Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History must have suffered. That is 
a lot of subject matter to be packed 
into 1,168 pages, Bearing all this in 


mind, and considering the fact that the 
editors put Abner Doublcday in his 
proper place as the man who never in- 
vented baseball, we can even forgive 
them for omitting any mention of the 
game of golf. What we find hard to for- 
give is Editor Wayne Andrews' choice of 
words in explaining this omission. "We 
can’t include everything,” he said in a 
recent interview, "so we did pieces on 
the main sports, but left out golf.” 

The italics are ours. 

BESTSELLER 

At the moment Bobby Fischer, the chess 
player, seems well on his way to becom- 
ing one of the world’s most widely read 
authors, with his words now circulating 
in Dutch, Spanish, Swedish. German 
and (in a partial and garbled form) in 
Russian. This week his spirited prose is 
being translated into Icelandic. All this 
international ferment arises from 
the brief statement Bobby recently con- 
tributed to this magazine (SI, August 
20). In it Bobby said he was not going 
to play in any future tournaments to 
determine the challenger for the chess 
championship of the world: the setup 
was such that only a Russian would be 
permitted to emerge as Champion Mi- 
khail Botvinnik’s challenger. 

The nub of Bobby’s argument was 
that the Soviet players operate as a team 
against Western players, who play as in- 
dividuals. In Curasao last summer the 
four leading Russians drew virtually all 
their games with each other, often after 
only 14 or 15 moves. With a majority 
of the players in the finals, they could, 
if necessary, throw their games to the 
strongest Russian to keep a player from 
another country from winning. 

A chess magazine in The Netherlands 
reprinted Fischer's article. So did a pop- 
ular magazine in Germany and a Swed- 
ish periodical. In Iceland the local Com- 
munist party launched a violent attack 
on Bobby, and the resulting controversy 
finally led to demands that his original 
article appear in the non-Communist 
press. It was reprinted in the European 
edition of Life and in Life en Espanol, 


then was read over Radio Free Europe. 

Last month the Federation Interna- 
tionale des Echecs, the governing body of 
international chess, announced new' rules 
for the challengers’ tournaments. Here- 
after there can be no draws until the 
players have made at least 30 moves. 
And quarter-finals, semifinals and a final 
12-game match between the two leaders 
is to replace the round-robin system 
that resulted in the scandal in Curasao. 
The complicated zonal system that in- 
sures a preponderance of Russians at the 
challengers' tournament was left un- 
changed, so the conditions that Bobby 
complained a boutare not necessarily end- 
ed, but the reform is at least in the right 
direction. In a full-dress attack Izvesiia 
called Bobby a quarrelsome, bad-tem- 
pered child, but no Russian newspaper 
has yet told its readers what Bobby said. 

DREAM CARS 

The Dodgers didn't quite make it to New 
York last week, but another batch of 
Angelenos did. The batch: hot-rod en- 
thusiasts, led by Ed Roth, the Crazy 
Painter, car customizer extraordinary 
and creator of the Weirdo shirt (SI cover, 
April 24, 1961 ). The occasion was New 



York’s first National Hot Rod & Custom 
Car Show. For four days capacity crowds 
of kids gaped and gasped at the far-out 
machines assembled in the Coliseum. 
Some of the goodies: 

1 ) Roth's Ro-Tar. an air car powered 
by propellers mounted on two Triumph 
motorcycle engines. "There is a remote 
possibility,” Roth said, "that this will be 
the first car to reach the moon." 

2) The Hairy Canary. George Bar- 
ris’ customized 1963 Thunderbird. The 
Canary has a "lime chrome star flake” 
paint job and an interior done in lime- 
gold broadcloth and Angora fur. 

3) The Bobby Darin Dream Car, a 

conliiiiicet 
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NOW STEREO DOESN'T HAVE TO BE LOUD TO BE ALIVE. ..IF IT’S SYLVANIA! 


Any Stereo set can give you great sound 
when it’s blasting. But now there’s one that 
gives you great sound at lullaby-level, too. 
Its name is Sylvania! And Sylvania's secret 
is Power-Ualancing. 

With Power-Balancing, every component is 
so perfectly matched, so carefully balanced, 
so acoustically well-adjusted— you get faith- 
ful. flawless sound at every listening level. 
Power-Balancing even blends the acoustics 
to the resonance of Sylvania’s handsome 
new all-wood cabinets. And with Sylvania 
you can hear your stereo or monatiral re- 
cordings plus AM/PM radio and the new 



GEnTr'u TELEPHONE iELEOTRONIBS ® 


Stereo radio to bool. The complete works! 

Do this! Visit your Sylvania Dealer's and 
make the ’’high-low” volume test. Hear for 
yourself. Listen to the roundness of every 
note. The brilliant distinction between treble 
and bass. At every listening level! Let your 
Sylvania Dealer prove to you that now 
xiereo doesn't have to be loud (or e.xpen- 
sive) to be alive! 

Look for the name of your Sylvania Dealer 
in the Yellow Pages, Or simply call Western 
Union Operator 25. Sylvania Home Elec- 
tronics Corp., Batavia, N. Y. 






Think small. 


Our little cor isn't so much of a novelty 
any more. 

A couple of dozen college kids don't 
try to squeeze inside it. 

The guy at the gas station doesn't ask 
where the gas goes. 

Nobody even stares at our shape. 

In fact, some people who drive our little 


flivver don't even think 32 miles to the gal- 
lon is going any great guns. 

Or using five pints of oil instead of five 
quarts. 

Or never needing anti-freeze. 

Or racking up 40,000 miles on a set of 
tires. 

That's because once you get used to 


some of our economies, you don't even 
think about them any more. 

Except when you squeeze into a small 
parking spot. Or renew your smoll insur- 
ance. Or pay a small repair bill. 
Or trade in your old VW for a 
new one. 

Think it over. 



AUTHENTIC 

PENDUETON 


. . . just about perfect for letting a 
man take on the Outdoors without 
having the cold step in. They’re 
lOOCr virgin wool, these Pendletons. 
Dyed, spun and woven in the North- 
west ... by people who treat durabil- 
ity and styling as equals. Proof: the 
Pen-Sport, waist-length, and lined, 
26.9.5-28.95. The longer Pen-Coun- 
tryman, shown up top, 35.00. 


ALWAYS 

VIRGIN 

WOOL 


For additional information, write Dept. SI-92, 
Pendleton Wooten Mills, Portland /, Oregon 


SCORECARD lontimied 

hand-.shapcd $150,000 creation with an 
aluminum body topped by 30 coats of 
"Rustic Pearl" paint containing an in- 
fusion of diamond dust from Sweden. 
Owner Andy DiDia of Detroit look sev- 
en years to build this one. "1 own it, I 
let Daiin use it," says DiDia, a short, 
trim man with a pencil-thin mustache. "I 
design men’s clothing for entertainers. 
Names i don’t want to bring out.” 

New Yorkers held their own. Bob Car- 
ducci of Brooklyti opposed the Bobby 
Darin Dream Car witJi hi.s Fabian Con- 
tinental — a 1948 Chevrolet featuring a 
red-and-white phone next to the steering 
wheel, a 45 rpm phonograph in the front 
seat, a bar in the rear scat and a TV set 
in the trunk. Che.ster Landau of Long 
Island had "a real eyeball-grabber’’ in 
his gold 1960 BMW motorcycle. Billed 
as "rebuilt from a total wreck" by Ghost 
Motorcycle Sales, the machine was de- 
signed to resemble an improbable alli- 
gator. Before the show opened. Landau, 
wearing gold leather jacket, gold pants 
and gold crash helmet, tooled into town 
by way of Greenwich Village. "Within 
20 minutes." he said proudly, "I at- 
tracted a crowd of 3,000, bottled up a 
main intersection, got 5120 worth of 
parking tickets and a warning from the 
police commissioner or somebody about 
inciting a riot.” 

50 BUCKS PER BOO 

Not long ago the New York State Legis- 
lature pondered a bill that would have 
forbidden any visual (like television) en- 
tertainment medium to picture any na- 
tional. racial or religious group in a 
criminal or othcrw'ise unfavorable light. 
Nicknamed The Untouchables Law. the 
bill never did pass but now another legis- 
lative body, this time The Great and 
General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, is preparing to vote 
a bill that would impose a S50 fine on 
anyone directing abusive language at a 
participant in a sporting event. 

This, we submit, is too much. When 
a Patterson folds in the first round, is 
he not a bum? And a Stan Williams, 
when he walks in the run that costs Los 
Angeles a pennant, is he not a 
to say the least? 

GAME BOOM IN UGANDA 

An experiment in government control 
of safaris, inaugurated this year by the 
Uganda government, has broken neigh- 
boring Kenya’s monopoly on this prof- 
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itable African trade. Uganda Wildlife 
Development Ltd,, a subsidiary of the 
government, is now offering cut-rate 21- 
day safaris for S2.300, including round- 
trip jet fare from New York, comfort- 
able accommodations, meals, guns, pro- 
fessional white hunters and even fish- 
ing for huge Nile perch and tiger fish. 
And, to the chagrin of Kenya’s safari 
outfitters, who have been serving some 
600 hunters annually for $6,000 to $7,000 
each, Uganda's safari bargain is shaping 
up as a success. 

Uganda, which became an independ- 
ent country this week, never had done 
much to stop poachers from slaughtering 
its game herds, and it had done even less 
to educate its indif'enes. who consider 
game animals nuisances that menace or 
compete with their vast herds of cattle 
and goats. But last year Ernest .luer. an 
English businessman, went to Uganda to 
hunt. He w'as appalled by the lack of con- 
trol over game herds. Spurred on by 
Uganda’s chief game warden, J. H. Blow- 
er, Juer convinced the government that 
carefully controlled "economy safaris" 
would conserve wildlife and still make it 
pay its way as a local industry. 

Thus far scores of hunters have re- 
sponded. Most have been satisfied, 
although, as Juer points out, the lazy 
hunter who expects to be driven every- 
where in a Land Rover to slaughter large 
numbers of game isn’t happy — or wel- 
come — in Uganda. The country, he said, 
wants "the less wealthy, more energetic 
men- -the kind of men who relish 
stalking through the bush for 10 miles 
after a good trophy." 

THE CHARGERS BUFFALOED 

Quarterback Jack Kemp, who led the 
San Diego Chargers to two straight 
Western Division titles in the American 
Football League, was told last week that 
he is now quarterback for the Buffalo 
Bills. This is equivalent to the Green 
Bay Packers gift-wrapping Bart Starr for 
the Chicago Bears. It would not be sur- 
prising to learn, therefore, that the deal 
cost Buffalo $100,000. The deal cost 
Buffalo SI 00. The deal was not a deal at 
ail. It was a horrible accident. 

It all came about because San Diego 
Coach-General Manager Sid Gillman 
put Kemp on waivers before a game 
two weeks ago. A broken finger had left 
Kemp unable to play. When a player is 
put on waivers another team can buy 
him for $100, but Giilman’s move ap- 
peared safe enough because a club has 
the right to withdraw a player from the 

contiiwed 



Clockwise Irom top: Savitar, $160: Titan II, $125; Taurus, $110; Vantage, $110; Skip Jack, $79.50 ($75 with strap). Prices plus tax. 


In the sphere of Electric watches, the new Hamilton 505 is a world apart, 
More styles, more prices, more experience than any other Electric. 
Remarkably accurate, it runs up to two years on a replaceable energy cell. 
And the 505 electrical system is so simple, it never needs adjusting. 
Prices start at S75. At Hamilton Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. /-y>A 




Presenting the crisp, new, custom took of ^ ^ 

CHRYSLER 03 


Stylists, fashion leaders and designers have hailed the smart, 
tailored town-car look of Chrysler for ’63 as the shape of the 
future. And Chrysler’s crisp, new, custom look encloses a new 
world of full-size comfort and quiet, torsion-bar ride control. 
Underhood you will find nothing but V-8 engines. This is 
full-sized, yet silent, power ranging from the proved economy 
of the Newport (it uses regular gas — and likes it!) to the 


sporls-brcd 300 and the spirited luxury of the New Yorker. 
Don’t look for a small-size Clirysler — we don’t make any jr. 
editions: a fact that protects your pride and your resale value. 
Tie this in with a price that starts surprisingly low and you 
have the answer to Chrysler’s year-after-year sales success! 
Ready? Then take the big, beautiful step ahead — to the car 
w’ith the crisp, new', custom look — Chrysler for ’63! 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





SCORECARD con. 


A WORD OF ASSURANCE TO 
SMOKERS OF FINE HAVANA CIGARS 



waiver list twice. Planning to withdraw 
Kemp from waivers right after the game, 
Giliman put reserve Quarterback Dick 
Wood on the active list in Kemp’s place. 

Alas. Giliman forgot another league 
rule: a team asking waivers on a player 
cannot recall him if it has a full roster 
for that game. Everyone else remem- 
bered. Three clubs pounced on Kemp. 
Buffalo won him by a coin toss. 

Feeling buffaloed, the dazed Kemp 
said he would not leave San Diego. Bills 
oflicials replied that if he didn't they 
would put him on the reserve list and 
cut off his SI. 200 a week salary. 

Next week San Diego plays at Buf- 
falo. Kemp will be at quarterback— for 
the home team. 

THE INSrOE TRACK 

• Singer-Golfer Don Cherry, three-time 
member of the U.S. Walker Cup team, 
has applied for PCiA membership and 
will combine careers in singing and pro- 
fessional golf. 

• Virginia Tech, building a SIO million, 
40.000-scal stadium, w ill bid for Atlantic 
Coast Conference membership. 

• San Diego baseball men believe their 
city will have a National League team 
\\ithin two years (possibly Cincinnati) 
to exploit the potential of a San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angelcs-San Diego ri\alry. 

STRICTLY 

In his college days Fide) Ca.stro was a 
baseball player, pitching for the Univer- 
sity of Havana. This is fairly well kno\^ n 
but until the other day professional eval- 
uation of him was not available. Now' a 
succinct and revealing summation of the 
form on Castro has turned up in the files 
of the late Joe Cambria, veteran baseball 
talent scout. Cambria on Castro; "Fair 
fast ball, good control, no curve ball. 
Strictly Class D material." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank Howard, CIcmson football 
coach; ' ’Georgia Tech is the kind of foot- 
ball team that won’t hit you hard enough 
to keep you from going to a dance after 
the game, but they'll beat you. North 
Carolina Slate is the kind of team that 
will hit you so hard you'll have to stay 
in bed two days, but you can beat them.” 

• Willie Mays, on living alone; ”1 didn't 

cal breakfast thismorning. Why'.'Number 
one, I ain't got a maid. Number two, I 
ain't got a wife anymore, and number 
three, I can't cook.” end 
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For more than 75 years, despite the vi- 
cissitudes of M'flr, blockade and embargo, 
the superb quality of Gold Label cigars 
and the uniformity of their choice Ha- 
vana tobaccos have never varied. 

Today, a vast reserve of prime Cuban 
leaf ages and matures in Gold Label's 
bonded warehouses under the w'atchfui 
eyes of life-long tobacco experts, Here 
the delicate tobaccos arc kept at pre- 
cisely the right degree of moisture and 


temperature until they reach the peak 
of smoking perfection, 

The result is that any Gold Label you 
light... for/ny or in the next few years... 
will bring you the rich, yet delicate taste 
of vintage Havana tobacco with all of its 
fragrant aroma and magnificent mildness. 

If you have never smoked a Gold 
Label . . . the Ctisiomrold Vintage Havana 
Cigar. ..vje invite you to discover its de- 
lights ne.xt time you visit your tobacconist. 


Gold Label is particularly proud of its extensive collection of prime 
NATURAL wrappers from the famous Cuban planlalions of El 
Corojo and San Vicente, fn a range of colors from "natural claro" to 
"madiiro", these now rare tobaccos arc still obtainable in 34 distinc- 
tive Gold Label sizes. At leading tobacconists everywhere, or write: 


GRADIAZ, ANNIS & CO. FACTORY NO. 1, TAMPA, FLA. 



In 34 si/cs including: JAGUAK 70 25r • MO.NTE CAKLO 2/5S(! • CEDAROMA 35^ • CASANOVA 3S(‘ 
CORONA DE VU.I.E 35v • MIRAMAR 35{: • BARCELONA 40? • CHURCHILL 50? • NERO St 


Sports 

Illustrated 


THE PITCHERS 
STAND AND FIGHT 

It figured to be a case of swat vs. swat. Instead, the Series developed into a 
contest between two suddenly brilliant pitching staffs by ROY TERRELL 


T hrough six months and 327 ball games, 
it seemed unlikely that the collective 
pitching slalTs of the New York Yankees and 
the San Francisco Giants were in any dan- 
ger of being inducted into the Hall of Fame 
en masse. Neither team reached the World 
Series on pitching, but on crash. The Giants 
led the National League in baiting and home 
imns, the Yankees led the American League 
in batting and were second in homers. Wil- 
lie Mays won a championship, Mickey Man- 
tle narrowly missed another. The Yankees 
had three regulars over .300. the Giants four. 
So what happened in the Scries? Somebody 
took the rabbit out of the ball and put spa- 
ghetti in the bats. The names of the scoun- 
drels were Ford, Sanford. Terry, Stafford, 
Pierce and Marichal. 

Some of them won and some of them lost 
but seldom, if ever, has a World Series begun 
with such superb all-round work from the 
mound. After three games the Yankees were 
hitting .202 as a team, with one home run, 
the Giants .213 with two. Inevitably sueh fu- 
tile swatting had to end, but even when it 
did. in the fourth game, it was because both 
starting pitchers had been replaced — due to 
circumstance, not weakness. 

The fourth game began with Juan Mari- 
chal. considered by some the finest young 
pitcher in the National League, attempting 
to even the Series at two games apiece at 
the expen.se of Edward Charles Ford, consid- 
ered by almost everyone the finest middle- 
aged pitcher south of Cooperstown. For four 
innings the Yankee.s could do nothing with 


Marichal and trailed 2-0 as a result of Catch- 
er Tom Haller's two-run homer in the second. 
But then Ford solved the problem himself. 

Jn the top of the fifth he threw a pitch 
that Marichal, trying to bunt, misjudged. 
The ball hit Marichal on the pitching hand, 
smashing his index finger, and the young 
right-hander was through. The Yankees tied 
the score in the sixth, and Ford departed, 
too, for a pinch hitter. The pitching replace- 
ments available to Manager Ralph Houk 
were all Giant cousins. 

The big Giant effort was delivered by 
young Chuck Hiller with two out and the 
bases loaded in the seventh inning. Two inn- 
ings before. Hiller had struck out with the 
bases full. This time he swung lustily at a 
Marshall Bridges fast ball that promptly 
landed in the lap of a New York restaurant 
owner named Cappy Roselli sitting up front 
in the right-field stands. This was the first 
World Series grand slam home run ever hit 
by a National Leaguer. Six of the previous 
seven were hit by Yankees. 

"Mah fast ball usely runs in on a left-han- 
dah," said Bridges. “This one fohgot to run.” 
In a most unusual Series, it was one of the 
few pitches that didn't go where it was aimed. 

Ford won the opener by a score of co»ihmed 


AH (he strain and anxiety of pressure 
pitching shows on the face of Whiiey 
Ford, who kept alive his record as the 
best pitcher in World Series history. 
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6-2 over Billy O'Dell, who had started 
only once and relieved only once in the 
previous four days as the Giants scram- 
bled frantically past the Dodgers tp 
the National League peniuint. He was, 
therefore, the most rested— or least un- 
rested— member of Alvin Dark's pitch- 
ing staff. But O'Dell was tired and he 


knew it. So did Manager Dark, but 
there was nothing he could do about 
it. And so did the Yankees— although 
it took them seven innings to cash in 
on the fact. 

They led. briefly, 2-0 on Roger Maris' 
first-inning double that was a home run 
until Felipe Alou climbed up the right- 
field fence and pulled it back into the 
field of play (..vee page 20). But the 


Giants pecked away at Ford for a run 
in the second inning on three hits, the 
last of these a deftly executed bunt 
by Jose Pagan with Willie Mays on third. 
"I see third baseman play left field.” 
said Pagan, •‘so I surprise heem. I sur- 
prise pitcher, too, no?” 

The Giants tied it up in the third 
when Mays drove in a run with a clout 
into center field, in fact, for a while 



the ball game seemed to be shaping 
up as a duel between Ford and Mays. 
Wondrous Willie got three hits, one 
or them a viciously hooking ground 
ball through shortstop that Tony Ku- 
bek called “the hardest 1 have ever 
seen." Tony started toward his left, end- 
ed up reaching, in vain, toward his right 
as the ball shot past. “I thought you 
played that one beautifully, " Bobby 


Richardson told Kubek later. “You 
managed not to get hit by it." Although 
Mays won the battle, it was Ford who 
won the war. He stopped the Giants 
after the third inning on four scattered 
singles, one by Mays, and even struck 
Willie out on a good fast ball tight 
across the tetters his fourth time up. 
When Mays trotted to the bench, Ford 
had to grin. 


One reason for the grin was that the 
Yankees had put him back in the lead in 
the seventh on Clctc Boyer's lead-off 
homer to left. They scored three more 
runs against O'Dell, Don Larsen and Stu 
Miller in the eighth and ninth innings. 
Whitey's record World Series scoreless 
streak ended at 33?f innings when 
Mays crossed the plate, an event that 
hardly left Ford in tears. "I'm glad it's 
over. That thing was beginning to bug 
me," he said. 

Ford pitched welt but no better than 
Ralph Terry on Friday. The only trou- 
ble was that Terry ran into Jack Sanford 
on what Sanford later evaluated as his 
greatest day. The Boston Irishman, who 
once worked as a chauffeur for Lou 
Perini of the Braves and spent seven 
years rattling around the minor leagues, 
went into the game with 24 National 
League victories, a bad cold and only 
two days’ rest. He came out of the gams 
with a cold and a magnificent thrcc- 
hitter for his first World Series win. 
“The cold didn't bother me,” he said 
between sniffles. "What did 1 do for it? 

I just blew my nose. But, man, was I 
nervous. About like I fell in my first 
game as a rookie. But I knew 1 hud 
one thing in my favor. They wouldn't 
send me down to the minors this time, 
even if 1 lost.” 

Sanford was never in danger of losing 
—until the final out. The Giants scored 
a run in the first on Chuck Hiller's dou- 
ble, a sacrifice by Felipe Alou and Mat- 
ty Aiou's grounder to second base. In 
the seventh Willie McCovey hit a base- 
ball that soared up into the wind over 
Candlestick Park’s right field, some- 
how missed the helicopters and light 
planes that circled overhead all day, 
and finally fell to earth well beyond 
the fence, where Maris was watching 
in some disapproval. 

“Ever hit one farther?" Willie was 
asked in the locker room after the game. 

"Yep,'’ said McCovey. 

Maris had a chance to tie it up in the 
ninth after Mantle doubled. But Dark 
overshifted his infield to the right side, 
using Pagan. Hiller and Orlando Ce- 
peda between first and second base. 
“Every ball 1 had seen Maris hit was to 
the right side," said Dark. “Maybe he'll 

,conliniieJ 


The Giants’ Jack Sanford mixed a 
sharp curve, a hopping fast ball and 
one of baseball's great glowers to 
fashion a shutout in the second game. 
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hit 20 to the left tomorrow, but until he 
docs we'll shift on him every time the 
Yankees need the long ball.” Whether 
Alvin Dark is or is not a genius, he cer- 
tainly earned a gold star. Maris sent a 
sizzling ground ball to the right of Ce- 
peda for what would normally have 
been a single into right. The ball was hit 
so hard that Hiller didn't have much 
chance to move, but he didn’t need to 
move far. He leaned over, plucked it off 
the ground and threw Maris out. The 
game was over, and Ralph Terry, with 
a two-hitler of his own working for six 
innings, could only shrug it off. As for 
Ralph Houk of the Yankees, he sat in 
his locker for a long time after the game, 
puffed on his cigar, grinned philosophi- 
cally and mentally stuck pins in a 
Giant doll. 

An arm and a shin 

The pins had less to do with what hap- 
pened on Sunday than Bill Stafford's 
right arm and left shin. For innings. 
Stafford and Billy Pierce hooked up in 
a pitching contest that permitted a to- 
tal of only three hits. Staffoi'd walked 
two Giants in the lirsl inning, then shut 
oft' the threat without a run and gave 
up only a harmless double to .lim Dav- 
enport and nothing more until the 
eighth. His good fast ball was sizzling 
and along with it he threw more curves 
and changcups than usual, keeping the 
Giants off balance, forcing them to hit 
the ball softly into the air or weakly 
along the ground. 

Through six innings Pierce kept pace, 
stiffing the Yankees on his big left-hand- 
ed curve as he had back in the days when 
he pitched regularly in their league and 
won 189 games. But the Yankees, held 
to two hits this time, finally broke loo.se. 
Tom Tresh, leading off the seventh in- 
ning. singled. Mantle singled and when 
the ball took a high hop off' Felipe 
Alou's glove, Tresh went to third and 
Mantle to second. This left first base 
open but, after a conference. Pierce and 
Dark decided not to walk Maris inten- 
tionally. 

■■| wasn't going to give him anything 
good.” said Pierce. "I was going to 
throw him four halls outside; if he bit 
at them, line, il not. that was O.K., loo. 

I didn't mind walking him but I didn't 
want to give him anything good to hit. 
So what did I do'? I put one pitch right 
over the plate. ” Maris drove il into 
right tield, scoring Tresh and Mantle 


and went to second base when Mc- 
Covey hobbled the ball. He raced to 
third on Elston Howard’s fly ball to 
center, beating a throw from Mays. He 
remained there when Moose Skowron 
was hit by a pitch. And he scored on a 
double-play ball that was hobbled, mo- 
mentarily. by Chuck Hiller. The famed 
Yankee luck had returned to normal, 
which means for the better, and the three 
runs meant the ball game. 

Stafford had to do more than pitch 
in the Giant half of the eighth. Pagan 
led off with a single and was forced by 
Pinch Hitter Matty Alou. Then a ball 
came rilling back at Stafford off the bat 
of Felipe Alou. It smashed into his left 
shin and bounced 15 feel in front of the 
mound. Stafford pounced like a cat, 
threw to first base to beat Alou by a 
stride and then sat down. The Yankee 
trainer ran out, followed by Houk. 
Teammates gathered around. They sup- 
plied smelling salts and sympathy and 
advice, but the thing that brought Staf- 
ford back to his feet was his own stub- 
born. cocky pride. He grabbed the ball, 
waved everyone aside and threw two 
violent, testing pitches to the plate. Then 
he motioned to plate Umpire Stan Lan- 
des to get the game going again and 
made Chuck Hiller ground out to sec- 
ond base. 

The Giants finally scored off Stafford 
with two out in the ninth. Mays banged 
a double down the left-field line leading 
off the inning, and three batters later Ed 
Bailey hit a fast ball hard enough to beat 
Maris to the short right-field seats. 1 1 was 
clear that Stafford’s leg was hurting; he 
was limping after each pitch. But after 
Bailey’s home run. he had to throw only 
afevi more pitches. The last of these went 
into the hands of Tom Tresh in left field 
for the final out. 

■‘Did I consider taking him out?" said 
Ralph Houk. "No. There wasn’t any 
blood showing, was there?” Then he 
grinned. "1 really was %sorricd.” he ad- 
mitted. "but how could you take out 
a boy who was pitching a great game 
in the World Series like that?” How in- 
deed? Especially in a pitchers' World 
Series like this one. end 


In a play seen clearly by hardly any- 
body at Candlestick Park ( and by no- 
body on television), the Giants' Felipe 
Alou converts a Roger Maris home 
run into a double in the first game. 
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POOR JACK-HIS HORSE RAN OUT 


Jack Price was a smash hit in Paris. So was Carry Back until Europe’s richest race was actually run. He 
finished 10th, but Jack still thinks he’s the best and has issued a challenge by WHITNEY TOWER 


T hey cheered him in the jainpacked 
walking ring. They cheered him under 
a beautiful cloudless sky as he walked 
proudly in front of more than 50.000 
horseplayers in the post parade. And they 
cheered him as he cantered boldly off, 
his jockey tugging furiously to keep him 
from running away when the majestic 
field of 24 runners made its way down to 
the old mill that is the starting point at 
Longchamp for the mile-and-a-half Prix 
de i’Arc de Triomphe. Europe's richest 
and most important race. 

But at the finish there were no more 
cheers for Carry Back, the American 
champion who was attempting to add to 
his record the title of w-orld champion. 
There he was, running on the outside as 
usual, his long tail Hying straight out be- 
hind and his neck thrust forward, his 
belly low to the ground. He was trying 
his best, as he alwaysdoes. There was but 
onediscordant notein this glorious scene: 
Carry Back was the 1 0th horse across the 
finish line. Behind him came 13 more. 

While Carry Back was struggling to be 
10th — hehad goneoff at odds of 1 1 to2-- 
the rich race was being won by a length 
by a 40-to-l shot named SoltikolT, who 
until exactly a week before the Arc had 
never won a race of any description. Sec- 
ond and third, separated only by a neck, 
were the filly Monade (at 19 to 1 ) artd 
the French Derby winner. Val de Loir. 
Fourth was another 3-year-old with the 
delightful name of Snob, while favored 
Match, fifth in the Arc a year ago, was 


fifth again. The other fa voritcswcrc Misti, 
who was seventh, and the English chal- 
lenger. Aurelius, who came in I5ih. 

The winner ran an admirable race, but 
the story of the 4lst Arc revolved around 
Carry Back, his ow ncr-traincr Jack Price 
and his curiously uninterested Australian 
Jockey, Scobie Breaslcy. The latter, hav- 
ing worked him. and disappointingly at 
that, the previous week, had not been 
very encouraging about Carry Back’s 
chances when he reached Paris the night 
before the race. He begged off dining 
with the Prices and turned down an invi- 
tation to walk (he course Sunday morn- 
ing. ”1 won this race once.” Scobie told 
Price, ’‘and 1 know what it's all about.” 

Before saddling up, Price gave Breas- 
ley the obvious instruct ions: "Try to keep 
in a good position near the leaders, stay 
out of trouble by going to the outside 
when in doubt and let this horse really 
run when you gel midway down the hill 
at the end of the mile.” Visiting former 
jockey Eddie Arcaro tried to jack up 
Breasley's confidence by telling him that 
if Carry Back could beat Kelso he must 
be one hell of a horse. Then he Joked, 
"The only way you can lose this race is if 
you ride him as badly as you rode Bally- 
moss at Laurel." (In that catastrophe, in 
the 1958 Laurel Iniernational. Scobie 
went looking for traffic trouble like a 
sailor seeking sin in Singapore: despite 
his atrocious ride. Ballymoss, who had 
won the Arc that year, came on in (he 
stretch to finish third.) 

At the start of this Arc it 
looked as though Breasley had 
mended his ways. He and Carry 
Back actually were among the 
first three to leave the webbed 
barrier. They broke from post 
position 21, and it was as per- 


fect a Sturt as you could ask for. But, 
alors. the picture did not remain perfect 
for long. Later Breasley said that Carry 
Back instinctively took himself back. To 
Price and Arcaro, atop the stands, it ap- 
peared that Breasley got a choking hold 
on him and took him back. It was plain 
that Carry Back was so far back after the 
first three furlongs that he was virtually 
eliminated from all contention. Whereas 
at the start he was in the first three, sud- 
denly he had only three horses beaten. 

"I felt I would have more chance going 
inside at this point,” said Breasley after- 
ward, "but I knew that Mr. Price had 
his doubts about the inside and there- 
fore 1 went to the extreme outside at the 
top of the hill as we turned down it. The 
result was that as the course narrowed, 
the bunched field pushed me to the ex- 
treme outer edge and. of course, we were 
losing ground with every stride.” 

"What he means," said a perturbed 
Price later as he cooled out at the Hotel 
de Crillon bur. "is that he is trying to 
make excuses for having goofed it so 
badly after the start. Flc could have been 
laying fourth or fifth turning down the 
hill. Then he could have been on the out- 
side and made his move without losing 
all that ground. But the way he came 
into the hill, with horses starting to fan 
out in from of him, he probably had to 
go around 10 horses. He lost 15 lengths 
there — half again as much as the distance 
by which he lost the whole race.” 

Fault or no fault, Breasley and Carry 
Back did make a noticeable move down 
the hill. Skirting the field Carry Back ap- 
peared momentarily to be flying in the 
old familiar Derby and Preakness style. 
But when he got to the bottom and was 
turning for the run home, he had come 
to the end of the line. Carry Back had 

coniimied 


Phoiographs by Jerry Cooke 

Mugging for camera after Paris nightclub 
performer stole his tie as a gag, Price of- 
fers this woebegone expression. He looked 
the same way after the running of the Arc. 
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run a mile-and-a-quarter race, but un- 
forumately there was still a quarter of a 
mile to go. He came on bravely. About 
where an eighth pole should have been, 
he was very nearly last and then ran by 
beaten horses in the last few yards. 

Despite the defeat. Jack Price is still 
convinced that he has the best horse in 
the world. In order to prove it he quickly 
laid down an open challenge to meet the 
lirst four Arc finishers within the next 
two weeks at the same distance, again at 
Longchamp. "If all of us put up 525,000 
for a winner-take-all purse that would 
be fine by me." Price said. "Next time 
I'd like to use Sellwood [Jockey Neville 
Sellwood]. 1 could throw a 1.10-pound 
bag of feed up on Carry Back and he'd 
do as W'ell as he did under Brcaslcy." 


Breasley was more tactful in his post- 
race comments; “1 think Carry Back is a 
very nice mile-and-a-quarter horse, and 
if he wins at a mile and a half it is not 
going to be in top company,” This, of 
course, had been the opinion of many 
Carry Back observers long before Price 
decided to take him to France. Pace was 
to have been a determining factor in this 
race. And indeed it was, but the way it 
worked out it was hardly to Carry Back's 
advantage. For example, while Brcaslcy 
was taking Carry Back to the rear of the 
pack at the beginning, the leaders were 
running the first quarter in 28 seconds. 
They ran the final six furlongs in I:10Vi, 
and the final time of 2:30 ‘‘d was the fast- 
est Arc ever. It becomes obvious that no 
stretch runner on earth can afford to let 
his field dawdle through a snail's-pace 
first quarter, lose ground all the way 


when the real running starts and then 
hope to make up 15 or more lengths in 
the last quarter. It can't be done by Car- 
ry Back or any other horse. 

When it was all over Sunday night. 
Jack and Katherine Price were not really 
upset. "It was a horse race, and we've 
lost them before,” said Katherine. "We 
lost our money [some 515,300 for the 
trip] on the gamble." said Jack, "but at 
the same time we did prove that it is 
feasible for an American horse to come 
over and run in this sort of race. The 
trouble is that there were a do?en or so 
horses in there with no right to start." 
The trouble is, also, that if you had tried 
to eliminate horses with no right to 
start you would have taken out the 40- 
lo-l-shot winner. As even Price had to 
admit as he stood outside Longchamp, 
grin and all, with his upturned bowler 



During the early, happy part of last week, 
Price went shopping for a hat at famed 
Berteii ( Le Chapeiier de Paris), in half an 


hour he bought two, the tweed number 
( above left) and the bowler, which he 
wore to the race. A fancy shooting stick 
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jokingly held out to accept tips from 
the crowd, that's just what horse racing 
is all about. “The trip ha.s been fun.” he 
said, “and we'd do it again anytime.” 

It had been fun. indeed, until the race. 
Price's enthusiasm for his horse became 
wildly infectious in cosmopolitan Paris. 
As this little man moved among the so- 
phisticates, dispensing ad lib bon mots 
with the aplomb of a modern Passepar- 
tout. the Carry Back-Jack Price fan club 
grew almost overnight to the proportions 
of a new political party. If Carry Back 
had many disadvantages on this inva- 
sion, Price considered that he and Kath- 
erine really only had one. “We should 
have taken a 25-hour crash course in 
French." he complained while trying to 
get a point over to a foreign reporter. 
But, speaking in English (the only 
French he actually mastered was “ham 


and eggs," which he pronounced jam- 
bone and oofs). Price made his points 
and made himself a hit. 

He brought along a movie of Carry 
Back's winning races and showed it to 
the press and racing officials at a Jockey 
Club reception. He showed it also in the 
gilt, chandclicr-drapcd salon at the Cercle 
Intcrallie, where more than 100 members 
of the American Club of Paris gather 
every Thursday to lunch and listen to 
distinguished American guest speakers. 
On the Thursday before Price made his 
appearance the members had listened to 
the retiring U.S. Ambassador to France, 
James M. Gavin, Jack Price gave them a 
talk on horses, undoubtedly not the te.xt 
of such former speakers as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Senator Estes Kefauver and 
John F. Kennedy. Price's effect on this 
kind of gathering is remarkable. One 


old gaffer, who admitted he thought 
Man o' War was a trotter, made iinmedi- 
ate plans to attend the Arc. Others, in- 
cluding many employees of the Morgan 
Guaranty T rust Company, got up a pool 
on the race, the first time that had hap- 
pened. By post time Sunday it was evi- 
dent that this French classic would be 
witnessed by more Americans than had 
ever before been aware of the sport in 
Paris. 

It also was apparent that a Carry Back 
victory would do more for the cause of 
international racing than all the involved 
and futile round-table conferences. Well, 
he didn’t win. But somehow internation- 
al racing found itself advanced. So did 
some other international-type items, 
like goodwill — between France and the 
U.S., at least, if not between the U.S. 
and Australia. end 




A BLOKES’ DUEL AT WATKINS GLEN 


Front runners Graham Hill and Jimmy Clark, battling for the world driving championship, met at 
Watkins Glen last week, and the results pleased the automakers by KENNETH RUDEEN 


T o a dedicated minority of American sports followers, 
the week’s major event was not the World Scries or 
pro or college football but an automobile I'ace in upstate 
New York. Citizens aloof to the artistry of Mantle and Mays 
and booming halfbacks booked lodgings as far as 90 niiles 
away — and well in advance, too — just to be somewhere, 
anywhere, within range o.f Watkins Cilen for last Sunday's 
U.S. Grand Pi'i't. whci'c a couple of blokes named Graham 
Hill and Jimmy Clark were to duel in swift little British 
racers for (he world driving championship. 

Americans who have never vibrated to the sweet thunder 
of single-seal, open-w heeled Grand Prix road racing cars 
might well ask. “Who in blazes arc Hill and Clark, and why 
should 1 want to know?" The two happen to be master 
craftsmen in one of the most demanding and dangerous of 
sports. As practice began at the Glen last Friday they were 
tuning up for the performances of their lives. England's 
Hill. tall, broad-shouldered and sporting a luxuriant mus- 
tache beneath his hawk nose, was the solid favorite to suc- 
ceed America's own Phil Hill (they are not related) as 
champion. Bui if the tousled-haired, buoyant little Scots- 
man. Jimmy Clark, could win chc Glen and then take the 
year's last race in South Africa on December 29, he would 
capture the title. All other drivers had been mathematically 
eliminated from the hunt. 

But much more than the individual championship w'as 
at stake. By winning for British Racing Motors, Graham 


Hill could expunge a decade of BRM futility. A car once 
so poor that a cartoonist sketched it being dropped merci- 
fully into the sea from an airplane, the BRM has cost more 
than l!l million over the years. It has long been financed by 
the Owen Organisation, a British industrial combination 
headed by Sir Alfred Owen. 

“Sir Alfred called me in last April," said Tony Rudd, 
BRM's chief engineer, “and put me in sole charge. He Siiid, 
‘It's yours. Get on with it.' He also said that if wc did not 
win at least two world championship races within six months 
we would stop racing, period. Sir Alfred is an impressive 
figure of a man. He can be rather emphatic. He iiw emphat- 
ic. We purged BRM from top to bottom. '' 

Rudd's technicians built a whale of a car. powered by 
BRM's own new' V-8 engine, and Graham Hill won not 
two but three Grand Prix races while building up Ins cham- 
pionship point lead in a long, tense summer. 

However, a Watkins Glen victory by Clark in a Climax- 
engined V-8 Lotus would sustain Lotus' hopes. A year-end 
Lotus tiTumph in South Africa not only would crown Clark, 
deflate Hill and sadden BRM but also would elevate Colin 
Chapman, the dashing young technical wizard who builds 
the Lotus, to the world supremacy so long and ardently 
sought by his home country rivals. And, as the BRM peo- 
ple were grimly aware, the Lotus was inherently the faster 
car, although it had often been proved somewhat fragile. 

Some drivers are obsessive; they cannot kick the racing 





Why do people who hate Scotch drink it? 


Many people who drink Scotch 
train themselves to endure the 
taste of it. 

Why? 

Scotch is the polite thing to 
drink. The social drink. 

If you’ve given a cocktail 
party recently, you’ll know how 
strong the demand is for Scotch. 

On the rocks. With soda. Or 
water. (Anything else is consid- 
ered uncivilized.) 

The unhappy fact is that 
thousands of people order Scotch 
and simply “suffer” it. 


How much more sensible if 
they could enjoy it. 

There is a strong possibility 
they would enjoy Chivas Regal. 

Many people find Chivas Regal 
delicious. (Or, bluntly, “the best 
Scotch in the world.”) 

Chivas Regal goes down as 
smoothly as honey. 

Why.? 

It is entirely free of “back 
bite.” (When Scotch hits your 
throat, you may possibly wince 
or shudder. This is “back bite.”) 

Chivas Regal is never less 


than 12 years old. 

It’s made with Glenlivet 
Scotch. This is prize Highland 
“soft” Scotch. 

Another secret. 

Casks are brought all the way 
from Valencia, Spain, for ripen- 
ing or “marrying the spirits.” 

Quite an extravagance. (Each 
cask costs over £35.) 

To the people who merely en- 
dure Scotch, we suggest one of 
two things. 

Either try Chivas Regal. 

Or give up Scotch. 


12.YEAR.OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF . GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK. N.Y. 





Gourmet dishes, hot dogs, luau 
delicacies — fine food awaits you 
in Waikiki and wherever you go. 



Maui has a mellow tradition of 
hospit^ity. Its sunny spirit is 
mirrored in our keikis’ smiles. 


We’ll be seeing you 
soon in the islands of 

H A WA I I 


Hawaii’s people greet you with a friendly 
Aloha and welcome you with fragrant leis. 
Our happy land is just 4*A hours from the 
Pacific Coast by jet, 4H days by luxury 
liner, so you can easily stay long enough to 
see all our Islands. Kauai, Maui and Hawaii 
are mere minutes from Honolulu by plane. 
Many fine hotels everywhere you go offer 
you a wide range of accommodations. TVavel 
light and buy “Island things” here. 

There’s more for all this fall: Enjoy the spec- 
tacular new Festival of the Pacific, Nov. 10* 
17, a gala week of music and dances from 
many Pacific lands. Hawaii offers its special 
Aloha to Honeymooners, Dec. 1-15. And 
there’s still time to hook a big one in the Fall 
Fishing Derby, ending Dec. 15. 



Music and dancing are part of 
any day on Kauai. You may see 
Thhitian hulas as well as our 
own, for the cultures of many 
countries meet here in Hawaii. 


Sn Tour Travel Agent, Airline or Sleamehip Represenialive or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU Dipt.F-l, Honolulu, Heweii for colorful lolder • Officee in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 



WATKINS GLEN 




habit. Clark, surprisingly, is a compulsive farmer and. in 
the words of Chapman, a “genuine amateur motor racer” 
who would hurry back to his beloved 1 ,250 acres of Scots 
soil “in a minute” if there weren't so much at slake. Clark 
admits that he is anxious to get home and “get the feed in 
for the winter" but doubts that he will give up racing for 
another year or two. A natural, instinctive driver, Clark is 
possessed of marvelous reflexes and a light, precise touch. 
No hayshakcr in history ever drove faster or better. 

Graham Hill is Clark's opposite. Authoritative in ap- 
pearance, he is regarded by some as “a hard bloke" and 
“a charger." Dogged, plucky work has brought him to the 
top — not natural flair. The flamboyant mustache belies the 
man. ‘’You mustn't let the old emotions take charge," he 
says. “If you make a mistake in racing you pay a price for it.” 

E^erhaps better than any other driver. Hill exemplifies a 
new breed. In tennis terms, today's drivers rarely hit win- 
ning shots: rather they force, or await, opponents' errors 
or breakdowns. Neatness is everything; bravura driving 
counts for very little. This is due to the small, “underpow- 
ered" engines of the day and a new kind of car. The cur- 
rent racers handle better — corner more .securely and more 
quickly — than any in history, but they lack the surplus 
power that used to enable an inspired driver to outrace a 
superior opponent by scrambling around the turns. 

The result is that more and more the cars themselves, not 
the drivers, arc becoming the real stars of modern racing. 
Among builders there is a frantic search for ever lighter, 
more tractable, more streamlined machines. Invincible last 
year, Italy's Ferrari works failed to keep up with the British, 
who boast no fewer than five Grand Prix makes. The Fer- 
raris have been humbled nearly everywhere in 1962. The 
only serious rival to British dominance proved to be the 
German Porsche, and it w-as, until recently, outclassed. 

Friday's trials in threatening weather produced a rec- 
ord and, as happens when the world's best drivers gel to- 
gether, a spate of wild rumor. Clark circled the 2.3 miles of 
winding asphalt in one minute 15.8 seconds, faster than 
anyone ever before him. But even before he drove, the news 
was already spreading that Phil Hill had been fired by crotch- 
ety old Enzo Ferrari. Hill allowed that the firing was fiction, 
but on Saturday afternoon he put on his pale-blue driving 
coveralls and ripped off eight laps in the Porsche of Swe- 
den's Joakiin Bonnier, who had aggravated an old back in- 
jury. No one could say for certain whether Hill would replace 
Bonnier on Sunday. If he did not, then .surely (rumor had it) 
he would be in Richie Ginthcr's BRM. Ginther was said to 
be flying to California to be with his wife, who expected a 
difficult delivery of her first child at any moment. 

As a power blackout in the night added further confu- 
sion to the Glen's Grand Prix fling, only a few facts were 
certain: besides Graham Hill and Jimmy Clark, America's 
Dan Gurney in a Porsche, Australia's Jack Brabham, the 
former world champion, in his own Brabham car and New 
Zealand's Bruce McLaren in a Cooper would all be formi- 
dable — and the expected crowd of 40.000 or so spectators 
would be likely to churn the track's sodden infield into an 
immense and not very pleasant bog. 

Race day brought leaden but dripless skies and news of 
a 7-pound 15-ouncc son for Ginther, who had not left the 
Glen after all. Another rumor was scotched. Phil Hill, 


CALM BEFORE RACE. JIMMY CLARK SITS IN REVAMPED LOTUS 


unhappily, could not obtain access to a car, and thus the 
champion of the world could not drive in his own country's 
foremost road race. 

But for smooth little Jimmy Clark all the news was good. 
He sprinted his green bullet away from the starting line 
ahead of his 17 competitors and ever so neatly and easily 
ran away with the race despite losing the use of his clutch 
halfway through the 230 miles. Only once was another car 
ahead of him. Graham Hill slipped past on the 12th lap 
when Clark was blocked by a slower car he was lapping, but 
on the 19th lap Clark regained the lead and simply sailed 
home. Second by 1 1 seconds was Hill, who still leads on 
title points 39-30 but faces the specter of another Clark 
runaway in the South African finale. If Clark wins there 
he'll be tied with Hill and will win the championship be- 
cause he will have more first places. A lap behind Hill came 
McLaren, Brabham and Gurney. Thus the first five were 
from five dilTerent nations in five dilTercnt kinds of cars. 

“What a race that'll be in South Africa if Jimmy can 
keep the car together," said Colin Chapman. "He can win 
it. The only bloke who can beat him is me.” end 
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PART III: THE CLIMB UP TO HELL 

Cocy'lg''! O 1^62 by John tdwora Olsen 


TWO LIVES 
ON A 
TAUT CABLE 


by JACK OLSEN 

Inch by desperate inch up a wall of ice. the 
brave man on the end of the frail lifeline 
brings his human cargo closer to safety, while 
anxious men above on the mountain's sum- 
mit and below in the valley watch helplessly. 
The attempt to rescue four climbers lost on 
the treacherous north wall of the Eiger is un- 
der way. In the previous installments from 
the book “The Climb Up To Hell" (Harper & 
Row), the two Italian climbers. Claudio Cor- 
ti and Stefano Longhi, were trapped on sep- 
arate ledges and close to exhaustion. The two 
Germans. Franz Mayer and Gunther Noth- 
durft. had continued upward, hoping to reach 
the top and summon help — and had then dis- 
appeared. This concluding installment begins 
as volunteers from half of Europe converge 
on the Eiger summit by more accessible routes 
than the north wall and plan their campaign 
against avalanche, ice, rockfall and storm 
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W hen thefirst members of Ihe Swiss rescue team reached 
the summit ridge of the Eiger on Saturday morning, 
they began hacking a platform and fixing cables to the un- 
stable rock. The worst problem of a rescue on the north 
face was anchoring the cables securely at Ihe lop so that 
men could be lowered to the trapped climbers. It was like 
trying to tie threads to the tipped edge of an ice cube. 

Erich Fricdli's longest cable was only 600 feet, or at least 
150 feet less than the distance down to the red tent spotted 
on the north wall. And Friedli had to use 200 feet of the 
cable tying it around one of the cornices on the summit. In 
midafternoon he selected Robert Seiler from among the vol- 
unteers who offered to go down for a reconnaissance of the 
face and strapped him into a sling at the end of the cable. 
Seiler began his descent at three o’clock. From the valley, 
spotters hurriedly radioed to Friedli that he was coming 
down several hundred feet to the west of the red tent. But 
this was merely a reconnaissance mission, and Seiler was 
lowered all the way to the end of his tether, 400 feet down. 
He could see the tent below him and to his left. There were 
no signs of life. Carefully noting the exact position of the 
tent, he gave the signal for the upward haul. Soon, however, 
his shortwave radio began to fail, and he found himself 
wrenched upw'ard when he did not want to be. and forced 
to stand for long periods on narrow ledges covered with ice 
and snow-. It was more than two hours before Seiler reached 
the top, frostbitten and bruised, and he was sent down the 
west wall for medical attention. 

Friedli moved the cable anchoring, and at 7:30 in the eve- 
ning began a descent himself. Dangling .slowly downward, 
his face lashed by ice crystals blown off the wall, he saw 
that he was still too far west; the anchorings would have 
to be changed again. Just before giving the order to haul 
him back, Friedli shouted down the face, and back came a 
voice saying something Friedli could not understand. But 
now he knew that at least one man was still alive on the 
wall. Friedli was lifted back to the top at 8:15. 

The men of the Munich Mountain Guard had now 
reached the summit, and were already digging out a work 
platform precisely over the fall line to the red tent. They 
hoped to make a final attempt to reach the stranded men by 
moonlight, but a sharp, cold wind hit the summit, the tem- 
perature dropped to a little above zero, and there were 
frcczc-up problems with the equipment. While the rescuers 

conlimieil 
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TAUT LIFELINE .onthiiwl 

were scraping their sleeping quarters out 
of the icy overhang, a final volunteer 
clambered up to the ridge -Waiter See- 
ger, a young architect and former rope- 
mate oFNothdurft. who had walked up 
the railroad tracks, forced the west wall 
alone as night fell and, after climbing 
10.000 feet in a single day, announced 
that he was ready to assist. His arrival 
brought the number of rescuers to 50. it 
would not be even one too many. 


A t dawn on Sunday, mountain guard 
‘ leader Ludwig Gramminger be- 
gan laying out the cable system for new 
descents. The main problem was to an- 
chor a large, drum-type winch on the 
shifting ice cap. Gramminger tied it to 
the porous rock of the cornice with ca- 
bles. wound another holding cable 
around a big block of ice and as a final 
safety measure added several loose ropes 
(hat the rescuers could hold while they 
scratched secure stances into the ice with 
their crampons. 

For all his deep respect for Grammin- 
gcr and the men of the mountain guard. 
Friedli had serious misgivings about the 
winch. Under stress it might tear loose 
and hurtle down the cliff, impartially 
taking rescuers and rescued to their 
deaths. And even if the winch remained 
in place, Friedli doubted that it was 
geared low enough to enable its opera- 
tors to haul up the men below. With his 
usual taciturnity, and strictly on the ba- 
sis of his own forebodings, Friedli or- 
dered a work gang to extend a level path 
parallel to the ridge on the south side of 
the peak. If the winch failed to work, 
old-fashioned, dependable manpower, 
using this path, could take over the pull- 
ing operation. 

The tentative plan was to lower a man 
past the red lent and down to Longhi. 
give him first aid and haul him up to 
the tent where, it was assumed, the other 
three climbers must be marooned. Other 
rescuers would then go down the cable 
and bring the four men. one by one, to 
safety on the ridge. 

Gramminger and briedli selected Al- 
fred Hellepart, an old hand at moun- 
tain rescues and a man of tremendous 
strength and courage, to make the first 
descent. Gramminger fixed his friend to 
the end of the cable, covered Hcllcpart's 
head with a white plastic helmet, at- 
tached a rucksack to his back and sent 
him over the side. U was exactly 8 


o’clock in the morning when Hellepart 
began moving down (he mountain into 
aloneness. As he walked slowly back- 
ward on the 50° angle of the summit 
ice field, he set about preparing him- 
self psychologically. From long experi- 
ence Hellepart knew that one had to 
purge one's mind of all outside thoughts: 
the entire concentration had to be on 
the job at hand. One could not think at 
all of oneself; the slightest glimmer of 
fear could be deadly. Nor could he al- 
low his thoughts to drift back to Mu- 
nich, to his wife and ll-ycar-old son. 
From this minute on, family and self 
must be forgotten, until he had suc- 
ceeded or failed in his rescue mission. 

When he had gone 250 feet, almost to 
the end of the ice field, he heard Friedli 
telling him by radio to make himself 
secure on his crampons: the cable had 
to be di.sconnected from the winch and 
joined to the next 300-foot length by a 
frog coupling. Hellepart waited until 
the go-ahead came from the top. backed 
over the last few feel of the snow field, 
and found himself looking down the vast 
sweep of the north wall. For a moment 
ho felt wild panic. An indescribable sense 
of abandonment came over him; he 
could no longer see the men on the top, 
and instinctively he looked up at the 
quarter-inch cable spinning up into the 
mists like a thin strand of cotton thread. 
Below him the north wall fell endlessly 
away, down and down and down, black 
-and menacing, broken only by a few in- 
significant snow ledges. 

Dangling from the cable, he gulped 
for air and almost forgot what he had 
come for. Just then the voice of Grain- 
minger broke in on the radio. ’’You are 
doing fine. Alfred.” the calm voice said. 
"Everything is secure for you. Keep con- 
trol of yourself, and remember that (here 
are men on the wall depending on you 
for their lives." The soothing words 
brought composure back to Hellepart, 
and he gave the order to continue letting 
the cable down. Off to his right he could 
see a black rift, one of the exit cracks 
leading to the White Spider. He made a 
short traverse to the crack and began 
wriggling his way obliquely downward. 
Tw'O thousand feet below him he could 
sec the morning mists w-alking up the 
mountain. He had to hold himself to 
the wall again while another 300-foot 
roll of cable was attached above. After 
a hundred more feet of his descent he 
went on the air to tell Friedli that he was 
coming in sight of The Spider. During 
that brief conversation he heard another 


human voice, barely audible at first, then 
growing louderand coming from theea.st. 

He traversed toward the voice, and 
came to a shattered pillar bulging out 
across the face. He stepped onto the pil- 
lar, only partially supported by the ca- 
ble, which had assumed a sort of J shape 
as it followed him on a level course. 
About 60 feet away he spotted a man in 
a half-sitting, half-lying position on a 
narrow ledge pitched with a small red 
tent. Hellepart shouted. "Who arc you? 
Are you Mayer or Nothdurft?" 

The voice came back: "luiliano." 
When Hellepart was six or seven feet 
from the Italian, the man called, “Man- 
giare! Something to eat!” Hellepart 
tossed him a frozen half bar of black, 
hard chocolate. The Italian did not even 
pause to remove the wrapper. He rammed 
the chocolate into his mouth and began 
(o chew. 

Hellepart could traverse the remain- 
ing few feet of the pillar, but only at in- 
creasing risk to himself, since he no long- 
er dangled straight down from the cable. 
And if he reached the Italian in this man- 
ner he would be unable to make the res- 
cue: the two men could not traverse back 
across the rubble. "Take me up.” HcHe- 
part called to the summit. "1 am going 
to look for another route.” 

A hard jerk of the cable yanked him 
off the pillar and out into space. Spin- 
ning in midair, he fought to turn himself 
toward the wall so that he could take up 
the shock of the return impact with his 
legs. He had barely succeeded in twist- 
ing around when he crashed into the wall 
feet first. "All right,” said Hellepart, 
"haul me straight up. I will tell you when 
to stop.” Up he went, inches at a time, 
for 150 feet, and then set himself into a 
slow swing until he was able to grab a 
jutting rock straight above the Italian. 
"Now let me down,” he instructed. As 
he descended a sheer gully, stones began 
to shake loose, and he shouted to the 
Italian to take cover, Finally he dropped 
the last few feel onto the ledge, and called 
triumphantly to the summit: "I am with 
the Italian." 

It was 9:15, and he had been on (he 
wall for more than an hour. The Italian 
gave him his name, Claudio Corti, and 
Hellepart reported it to the summit. 
Friedli asked where the others were. 
Hellepart said to Corti: "Where is Lon- 
ghi? Where is Mayer? Where is Noth- 
durft?” 

Corti pointed down the mountain. The 
two men leaned over the edge and called, 
but there was no response. Corti's knees 
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tling performance. The first truly new 
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gem-hke new material that grips the lane 
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Crown Jewel and see how firmly it holds 
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conditions. We call it Miracle Tracking 
Action. To bowl your best this season, 
have your franchised Brunswick dealer fit 
you for a new Crown Jewel Bowling Ball 
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beauty this year. Fresh over-and-under headlights, clean 
profile . . . but you can see that. There's a wider Wide- 
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Track, too, and a full line of Trophy V-8's. (That ought adjusting brakes. So what, pray tell, could be keeping, 
to be enough to make those other cars turn green.) you from a new Pontiac of your own? We leave you 
And we haven't mentioned such happy touches as self- with the year's happiest problem: which Pontiac to pick. 
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Bostonian hand-picked Cordovan is 
aged naturally, with the care of a vint- 
ner aging his wine. It has a rare supple- 
ness and comfort, beyond anything 
you’ve ever known in Cordovan. 

The outersoles are “tenderized,” too, 
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dough) until they flex easily with every 
movement of your foot. 
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to handstitch this lustrous, most durable 
leather. The stitches are expertly hand- 
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TAUT LIFELINE continued 

were trembling and Heileparl ordered 
him to sit down and gave him coffee from 
a thermos. He looked at Corti's scarred 
hand and bloodied head and decided 
that the Italian's condition was too poor 
to permit him to attempt to climb to the 
top on a separate cable. He radioed to 
the summit for an Italian-speaking man 
to take the radio and explain the situa- 
tion to Corti. Riccardo Cassin's voice 
came on. He knew Corti well as a mem- 
ber of the climbing club of Lecco of 
which Cassin was president. Hcllcpart 
handed the speaking mechanism to Cor- 
ti, who seemed befuddled by it and ner- 
vously pushed the wrong buttons. Final- 
ly contact was established. 

"Rispoiidi, Claudio,” Cassin's voice 
said. "This is Cassin. Now listen to me: 
you have not the strength to get up by 
yourself. Watch how he shows you how 
to get up on his shoulders! Try every- 
thing to make it easy for your rescuer! 
Drink something when he gives you to 
drink. Remember you arc safe. Do not 
lose your spirit!” Hellepart took back 
the radio as the last words of Cassin 
crackled through the earphones: "Cu- 
ruggio, Claudio, coraggio!" 

Hcllcpart packed Corti's rucksack, 
strapped it on the other man's back, and 
began lacing him into the back-pack 
harness, called a Gramminger-Silz, that 
Ludwig Gramminger had long before 
designed for hauling injured climbers to 
safety. Hellepart sat down with his back 
to Corti and pulled the harnesses around 
his own chest and up over his shoulders. 
Bearing ad this uncomfortable weight, 
he struggled to his feet and snapped the 
cable in place. All these exhausting prep- 
arations had taken Hcllcpart nearly an 
hour. "Wc are ready,” he said to the 
summit. It was 10 o'clock. 

Back came Fricdli’s voice, "We have 
been rearranging the equipment. It will 
take us a few minutes more.” Hcllcpart 
sat down with his heavy load. Finally the 
signal came. "We bring you up now,” 
Friedli called. "Prepare yourself.” 

Hcllcpart wrenched himself into a 
standing position, but still the cable 
hung slack above him. "What's the mat- 
ter?” he called to the summit. 

"We arc having a little trouble,” 
Friedli answered. Long minutes went by. 
and then the cable began to tense. Hclle- 
part pressed his feet against the wall and 
pushed outward with all his strength so 
that he could keep the cable from foul- 
ing against the wall. Now the wind began 


to hum across the tightening thread of 
steel, It sounded to Hellepart like a giant 
violin string, starting on a low note and 
gradually whining higher as it tensed, 
until it bad reached a. screaming, piercing 
pitch. And still they did not move up 
from the ledge. He looked above him at 
the delicate strand and wondered for the 
first time, if it would hold. 


F riedli's fears about the winch had in- 
creased when it became necessary to 
haul Hellepart back up 150 feet to find 
a better route down to the Italian. The 
men cranking the winch were barely able 
to lift Hellepart up to his new stance. 
"I do not think we can use the winch to 
pull the w-eight of two men,” Friedli 
said. Gramminger agreed. While Helle- 
part was readying Corti for the ascent, 
the crew on top discarded the winch and 
shifted over to raw manpower. It was a 
quick improvisation, made possible by 
Friedli's foresight in ordering the pulling 
path dug into the south ridge. The cable 
went up the ridge and through a direc- 
tion-changing roller. The roller steered 
the cable back along the pulling path, 
where 30 men were scrambling into po- 
sition. At intervals of 20 feet, pulling 
ropes were attached to the cable by 
clamps which could be loosened and 
moved along to new positions as the 
men came up the wall. 

With the voice of a Swiss drill ser- 
geant, Friedli shouted to the men to pull 
away. They strained backwards against 
the pulling ropes, but nothing moved. 
More hands were added to the ropes. 
Still the cable did not budge. Fearful 
that the combined strength of all the 
rescuers would snap the lifeline, Friedli 
frantically waved them to a halt. Three 
security brakes on the cable were so con- 
structed that the cable could be pulled 
through them, but at the slightest acci- 
dental downw'ard movement they W'ould 
clamp tightly shut. Friedli decided that 
this mechanical equipment must have 
jammed, and nervously went from device 
to device until he came to the one which 
had been fouled. He cleared the jam and 
ordered the crew to begin pulling again. 
The cable tensed and whined in the 
wind, and after a few long seconds the 
men could feel it begin to move. 

Hellepart was coming up the mountain, 
his human cargo heavy on his back, the 
radio dangling clumsily in front of him. 
They swayed from side to side as the 
cable whipped them about, Every 50 feet 
Hellepart had to cling to the wall while 


the men on the summit secured the cable 
and moved up to new pulling positions. 
These were agonizing delays. Sometimes 
Hellepart had to stand upright on scal- 
lops of snow, with all the weight of Corti 
on his shoulders. Sometimes he had to 
kneel against a tiny ledge, gripping an 
outcropping of rock with his knees the 
way a jockey grips a horse. Whenever he 
kneeled against the wall, Corti would 
push his face into the snow and bite 
off mouthfuls. "Don't gobble so much 
snow!" Hellepart ordered. "It is bad for 
the stomach!” 

The cable rasped over the last foot of 
the exit cracks after 40 minutes of the 
tortuous rise. The two men swung onto 
the summit ice field. Out of the shadow 
of the overhang, they could now feel 
the rays of the sun. "Che hello e 11 sole," 
Corti said in a strange, loud voice. "How 
beautiful the sun is.” Then he slumped 
forward into a coma. Hellepart, recog- 
nizing this as a shock reaction, and know- 
ing that men in a seriously weakened 
condition could die from it. forced the 
final 250 feet of the field. Up he came, 
staggering like a drunk under his heavy 
load. The men at the top knew that he 
was forcing, and increased their own 
pace, once pulling too far too fast and 
nearly wrenching Hellepart and Corti 
into the wet snow. Hellepart regained 
his balance, kicked through the sticky 
snow and finally. 59 minutes after the 
ascent had begun, stumbled with his 
cargo across the ridge. 


W rapped in blankets and placed in an 
ice hut, Claudio Corti seemed bare- 
ly to understand what had happened. 
Out of a maze of contradictions and in- 
coherences, the rescuers learned that he 
had not seen Nothdurft and Mayer since 
Friday, but he assumed that the Ger- 
mans were clinging to a bivouac posi- 
tioned somewhere up the exit cracks. 
Longhi was well down the mountain, 
but at least 300 feel farther to the east. 

While a crew went off to prepare a 
new anchorage, Lionel Terray was low- 
ered down the route taken by Hellepart 
to study the whole radiator grille of exit 
cracks for signs of the two Germans. 
On his descent he passed the spot where 
he had driven his last piton into the exit 
crack when he climbed the north face 
of the Eiger 10 years before. His eyes 
scanned the jagged cuts of the upper 
face, but he could not make out the slight- 
est sign of life. 

Terray had not come to the end of 
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the second 300-foot section of cable 
when his radio transmitter failed. The 
crew above slopped lowering him as the 
silence continued. The minutes extended 
to an hour, then two hours. Heavy clouds 
were darkening the sky, and billows of 
mist came up from the valley. Light fluffs 
of snow began to blow around him. Far 
down the face he heard Longhi crying 
out, ■' Venite! Venire! Come! Come!" But 
he knew no help would reach the man 
below on this day. Already it was too 
late to begin a new descent, with the 
storm upon them. 

Tcrray felt the vibrato of the cable as 
tension came back to it, and then he was 
on his way up. in a lurching, bruising 
blind ascent through clouds of snow. It 
was 3 o'clock when he reached the top. 
The rescue party now divided in the face 


of the storm, Terray and one group con- 
voying Corti to safety down the west 
wall, and Friedli and the others prepar- 
ing a new drop to Longhi. By 4 o’clock 
the full brunt of the blizzard was poised 
just above the summit and Friedli was 
forced to give the order to abandon the 
operation. The rescue equipment was 
stored in a bivouac hole. At 4:30 p.m. 
Friedli signed the mountaintop radio 
station off the air. 

In the valley rain was falling heavily 
when this last call came from Friedli. At 
5:20 a clear avenue opened in the billow- 
ing clouds, and watchers at Von Alnicn's 
hotel could see all the way up the face of 
the Eiger to Stefano Longhi’s perch. 
There, standing in the center of the ledge, 
was the imprisoned man. his face turned 
upward toward the skies, his arms out- 
stretched as though asking the heavens 
for a miracle. And then the clouds came 
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How |Sear^ developed a 
better Sportsmen's suit 
-thanks to Ted Williams 


Ted Williams, new sporting goods con- 
sultant for Scars, Roebuck and Co., 
said, “Last time we went ice fishing, we 
plowed through snowdrifts up to our 
hips. Our Sportsmen’s suits kept us 
warm and dry.” Read about the small 
change Sears made at Ted’s suggestion. 


“I like CO get outdoors in winter. 
But I hate to be Mcighted down 
with a mountain of clothes. 

“This Sportsmen’s suit is strictly 
big league. Warm yet light. But it’s 
not quite roomy enough. How about cutting 
it a little fuller through the shoulders?” 

Scars designers worked out a hinged back 
which allows freedom of action through the 
shoulders. They also added elbow room to the 
sleeves. Now this Sportsmen’s suit is really 
the ultimate in both warmth and comfort. 

Ted Williams is a perfectionist. His name 
on a piece of Sears merchandise means it’s the 
best value you can get for your money. 

The free instructional color film, “Duck 
Hunting with Ted Williams,” is available to 
organizations. Order from Modem Talking 
Picture Service, 3 East 54 Street, New York 22 . 
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ply cotton cluck. 

2. The tightly woven fabric is 
Sanforized and specially insu- 
lated with permanently bonded 
Scott Apparel Foam®, 70% 
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3. Treated with Scotchgard® 
Brand rain and stain repellent. 

4. Vat-dyed to resist fading. 

5. Machine washes or dry<lcans. 

6. Self-fastening closures on both 
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8. Men's colors: hunter red, lo- 
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9 . For ice skating, ice fishing, ice 
boating, hunting, hiking, ski- 
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together again, the rain beat harder, 
and a sudden darkness fell over the val- 
ley and the mountain. 

In the morning the storm was whirling 
away to the southeast. The rcseuers threw 
off the protective covering of their biv- 
ouacs and stepped out into the sharp 
winds and the frigid early-morning air. 
High above the Eigergletscher. the party 
led by Terray saw Friedli's party appar- 
ently headed back up to the summit to 
begin a new descent for Longhi. But then 
Kricdli heard the news from the valley, 
and made no effort to continue. There 
was no need to try to save Longhi now. 
At 7 a.ni. the clouds had cleared away, 
and through the telescopes at Von Al- 
men’s hotel the still form of Longhi 
could be seen hanging 15 feet below his 
ledge, feet downward, his head resting 
against a boulder and covered with a 
thin glaze of ice. A reconnaissance plane 
confirmed the news: Longhi had been 
swept off the ledge to his death in the 
storm. 


T he end of the Eiger story was bitter 
and confused. The most spectacular 
mountain rescue in the history of Alpin- 
ism was soon obscured, and the heroism 
of ihe rescuers was forgotten, as ques- 
tions began to be asked. What had hap- 
pened to Mayer and Nothdurl't? W'hy had 
the local guides turned their backs to the 
rescue attempts? Why had there been so 
many errors, and why had a crucial day, 
Friday, been lost while competing crews 
rattled around the valley? Why had not 
Longhi been saved after so much hope 
was held out to him? But one question 
was heard more than any other: had 
Claudio Corli committed an act of vio- 
lence on the mountain? 

A walking case of shocked disorien- 
tation, Corli gave out wild, rambling in- 
terviews. He misplaced the time of his 
lirsl meeting w'ilh the Germans. He said 
the Germans climbed out of his sight on 
Friday: later he said it was Thursday. 
He said they left at 3 in the afternoon; 
he said it was 9 in the morning. One sen- 
sation-monger speculated that Corti, 
maddened because the Germans were 
trying to pass him and beat him to the 
lop. flung them off the mountain to 
their deaths. An Italian magazine im- 
plied that Corli had abandoned Longhi 
to save himself. 

The problem focused on the disap- 
pearance of Nothdurft and Mayer. It 
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YOU RELAX. LET "DACRON’* KEEP YOU NEAT THIS FALL & WINTER 

Now "Dacron"* lets you relax without wrinkling in a fall- 
winter suit. That’s right: fall-winter, "Dacron" keeps 
this suit well-pressed, keeps you well-dressed. And in 
any weather. Snow. Sleet, Slush. Comfortable? Try it on. 
It's "Dacron" polyester and worsted wool in a great new 
fall-winter weight. For the store nearest you, write to 
Rose Brothers, Inc. , 275 7th Ave., N.Y, rose brothers 




was known that Nothdurft always kept 
daily notes of each climb, and his friends 
believed that if it could be found his 
diary would tell what really had hap- 
pened. Teams of German climbers 
searched for the bodies of Mayer and 
Nothdurft. and combed the base of the 
wall, but failed to find a single clue. 
Soon Corti found himself being ques- 
tioned by policemen. In Griiidelwald, 
Dr, Hermann Lutz, a mountaineer and 
a police ollicial. made an independent 
investigation. He found it inconceivable 
that climbers as experienced as Noth- 
durft and Mayer would have continued 
climbing a face as diflicult as the Eiger 
without food, and observed that every- 
one who knew them agreed they would 
have climbed down after seeing their 
rucksack fail. But Dr. Lutz had no real 
caseagain.si Coni other than the contra- 
dictions and confusions of the Italian's 
account. He concluded that there would 
never be a solution to the mystery; 
■‘Those who died will keep to themselves 
the secret of their last hours.” 


L onel Tenay spoke out in Corti’s cle- 
• fcnsc. He said that Corti's confused 
stories did not make him a criminal. 
After he had been hit on the head by' a 
stone — which was certainly not a fabri- 
cation. judging by the cut on his fore- 
head— he needed the help of Mayer and 
Nothdurft. As for harming the Germans 
to keep them from reaching the top 
ahead of him. "In a wall like this such a 
thing could not be done,” Terray said. 
"Even if men are bad, they cannot feel 
jealousy toward one another when they 
are on a wall facing death.” 

l.udwig Gi'amminger agreed. He said 
that, knowing Nothdurft. he hud been 
unable to understand why the rope moved 
so slowly; now the knowledge of Noth- 
durft's sickness explained everything. He 
believed that the two bodies were some- 
where on the mountain, and would some- 
day come down. 

But it was the mountain itself which 
cleared Corti's name, rather than the 
words of experienced climbers. Tw'o years 
after the tragedy a well-organized parly 
of Swiss guides, in a harrowing nine- 
hour descent and rescue by cable, brought 
the body of Stefano Longhi down from 
the face. The condition of his body indi- 
cated that Longhi had been blown from 
his perch during the storm, and there 
was nothing in his rucksack to prove or 
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No matter what your vantage point, you 
can easily see that 1963 is a Cadillac year 
in every way. The car has noticeably more substance and 
stature. More than one hundred and fifty major advance- 
ments embrace every aspect of exterior and interior styling 
. . . body construction . . . chassis design . . . and appoint- 
ments. The most improved Cadillac engine in fourteen years 
resides beneath the hood. This, together with the unique 



new true-center drive line makes the 1963 Cadillac smoother, 
quieter and more elTicient than ever. And there are twelve 
new models, including two individually styled coupes, the 
distinguished Sixty Special and world-famed Eldorado. Each 
has the widest choice of colors, fabrics and personal 
options in Cadillac history. What could enhance a portrait 
of the new 1963 Cadillac? Only you behind the wheel. Your 
authorized dealer will gladly reserve a car for your sitting. 
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deceptively lightweight but warm and guaranteed to weather any weather, anywhere. What more could you want? Oyster, 
putty, green orturf cotton poplin with zip-out lining of tan; or black with red lining. 36 to 46 regular; 38 to 46 long. About $28. 
Chemstrand, New York 1, a division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Acrilan acrylic fiber. Coat by Wind breaker. 


A 

acrylic fiber 

CI-EMSTRAND 


TAUr UfEUNE comhwed 


disprove Corti's story. Thai proof came 
later and by accident. 

The equipment that had been carried 
to the top of the mountain for the Lon- 
ghi recovery remained in place, gradually 
sinking under the snow and ice of the 
summit field. Late in September 1961 
another group climbed the west wall to 
salvage the equipment. -About all that 
was worth bringing down was 1,350 feet 
of hemp rope, Thick with accumulated 
moisture and almost unmanageable, the 
rope was wrapped into bundles and 
dragged along the mountain, On the 
west wall one bundle accidentally slid 
along the glacier and fell into a gully 
several hundred feet from the normal 
route. The guides climbed down to free 
it. and found two bodies, They lay in 
the position of men caught in an ava- 
lanche, facing away from the thunder- 
ing ice and snow to avoid sulTocation. 
In a rucksack guides found Gunther 
Nolhdurft's blue notebook, but his writ- 
ing had been washed away in the rains 
and melting snows. 

Franz Mayer's sister recognized the 
clothes and equipment of one of the men 
as her brother’s, and a final check of the 
teeth of the dead men provided positive 
identification. The biggest mystery of 
the Eiger was solved. Now it was possi- 
ble to reconstruct the last hours of May- 
er and Nothdurft. Corti had seen them 
struggling toward the summit late on 
the afternoon of Friday, August 9, 1957. 
They must have been almost at the end 
of their strength when they reached the 
top after eight or nine more hours. But 
they had promised to bring help to the 
two trapped Italians, and so they began 
the descent to the Eigergletscher Station. 
It was an act of mercy, conceived in 
benevolent desperation, but doomed 
from the beginning, and they had gone 
only a pathetically short distance down 
the west wall when the avalanche swept 
them to a suffocating death. 

Reporters from a Swiss newspaper 
went to Oligantc to bring ihe news to 
Claudio Corti. With no show of emo- 
tion he said he was happy that his name 
had been cleared. !i was not news for 
him that he was innocent; let others be 
surprised. As for his own future, he gave 
the newspaper a little statement. "I 
haven’t been able to find anybody who 
is willing to go with me again to the 
north wall,” he said. “But now I'm sure 
ril find somebody.” 

Europe shuddered. end 



This is the Bias .Anne, trademark of Hennessy, the 
name that means the most in cognac. Hennessy 
Supremacy is maimained by the world’s largest 
stocks of choice cognacs. The Bras .Anne is your 
assurance of the finest quality cognac...Hcnnessy. 
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she 

thinks 

a 

duckpin 
is o 
fine 

feathered 
friend . . . 


...and a split-T is sornetliing a golfer throws 
away ..if she’s sure an anchor man is some- 
one working his way up to captain of the ship 
and a grand Siam is a bridge tabie exciusive 
. . . isn't it time you introduced her to SPORTS 
iLLUSTRATED? (Some 850,000 women already 
read SI every week and you couldn't find a 
more sports-savvy, sports-happy group.) A gift 
subscription, 52 colorfui weeks long, is easy 
to arrange. Simply send us her name and 
address, tell us how you wish the personal- 
ized gift card signed. We can bill you later if 
you prefer— but. in any case, please be sure to 
include your own name and address. 

SPORTS ILUUSTRATED 

DEPT. 3II)« • 540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE • CHICAGO 11. lUINQlS 

(A year ol SI costs jusl $6.75. It you order two or 
more subscriptions, Ihe cosi is Only $5 lor each one ) 
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PAINT, POLISH, 
PIPES & POWER 

The menacing cluster of chrome-plated nozzles above is neither the business 
end of a fancy 40-millimeter battery nor a new silver-toned steam calliope. 
It is the exhaust system of a jazzy new kind of motorboat dedicated to 
both speed and show. The view at the right shows a similar awesome appa- 
ratus ready for action in a $10,000 racing boat owned by Elmer Rossi of 
Bakersfield, Calif, who, like some 1,000 speedy citizens from Florida to the 
Pacific, has been seized in spirit — and pocketbook — by the expensive water- 
borne fad called drag-boat racing. The object of this pastime is simple enough. 
The drag-boat racer simply straps himself to his machine, points its polished 
bow at 1,320 feet of straight, flat water and, powered by a souped-up auto 
engine — usually a Chrysler — attempts to accelerate across this distance faster 
than anyone else wearing a similar machine. Most of the boats and engines 
were assembled or rebuilt by the drivers themselves, and their talk is as 
sprinkled with references to milled-down heads and compression ratios as 
that of their automobile counterparts. Like earth-bound hot rodders, the 
seagoing drag-boat racer is as much concerned with the esthetics of chrome 
plate, pleats, plush carpeting and paint as he is with the frantic urge to gel 
not very far very fast. The boats shown on the following pages — owned by 
Don Burger. Bob Fine and Paul Stratton — arc further evidence that, among 
California drag-boat racers at least, haste often makes for surprising taste. 






oodpecker, a $7,500 power package, has won 74 trophies in 
two years' racing. Chromed blower tops 700-hp Chrysler engine. 

Drflgg’/«' Wagon, a modest S4,000 product, is also equipped 
with a Chrysler engine. Its 350 horses can drag up to 75 mph. 





Oleekest of the drag boats, Mr. Pleat was built for both racing and water skiing. Replete with 2,000 reet 
pleats, its interior is upholstered with red Naugahyde. Plush rear scats face backward for viewing the skiers. 



Bulck htelor Division, General Motors Corporation 

6et lost . . . and love it . . . with the glamorous 1963 Buick Skylark. Luxury with a taste for adventure. Powerful aluminum 
V-8 engine. Choice of three transmissions. Front bucket seats. A 'iimited edition' car, with the unmistakable flair of Buick. 
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Right play, wrong number 


If you like eight hours sleep at night, I have a word of 
* advice for you. When a bridge tournament moves into 
a hotel where you are stopping, move out. Modern tourna- 
ments being as large as (hey are, you will have trouble 
finding another hotel in town that is not also heavily in- 
fested with bridge players. It will be worth it though, for 
you will not be awakened at 4 a.m. by a player who has just 
solved a problem of the utmost complexity but who has not 
yet mastered the art of calling the right room number, 

If you detect a rueful note in my advice, let me hasten 
to reveal the cause. It began with the following hand, which 
— up to 4 a.m., at least — 1 had absolutely nothing to do 
with. It was played by Ron Von Der Porten, Lew Mathe 
and Mr. and Mrs. Morris Portugal. 


Both sides vulnerable 



SOUTH WEST NORTH 

(Von Der Porhui) (Ms. Pvriiigiil) (Malhe) 

IV PASS 2<|> 

2V PASS 2^ 

3« PASS 3 N.T. 

44 PASS 64 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: diamond 3 


EAST 
i Portugal) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


This deal took place in the Summer Nationals at the 
Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis. Mrs. Portugal’s trump 
lead was won in dummy. The king of hearts lead was taken 
by the ace and, unfortunately for the defense, East didn’t 
have another trump to lead. He led a spade that was won 
in dummy. South trumped a spade, trumped out West’s 
heart queen, and could afford one more ruff to get back 
to his hand to draw West's three remaining trumps. Now, 
with the heart suit established, the rest were his. 

Nobody likes to waste an ace. so East’s taking of the king 
of hearts was almost automatic. But, when the hand was 
over. Mathe wondered out loud what might have happened 
if East had let the heart king hold. To get back to his hand, 
South would have to use a trump. After he ruffed out the 
heart queen he’d have to use another trump. When East was 
given a trick with the ace of hearts either South would be 
Out of trumps if he had drawn West’s or he would be 
forced below West's level if he later had to ruff to get back 
into his hand. The heart suit could never be run. 

Since this is an extremely complex hand, let’s draw the 
curtain for an hour or two while you do your own figuring 
— ^just as Morris Portugal did as he tossed restlessly over 
his apparent mistake. Suddenly the answer came to him, 
and he grabbed for the phone. 

"If I duck the heart,” he sputtered when a sleepy voice 
answered, "dummy’s ace of clubs is cashed and the queen 
pushed through, ruffing out my king. South trumps the sec- 
ond heart in dummy, cashes the jack of clubs and trumps 
another club in his hand. 

"Now he draws West's remaining three trumps, discard- 
ing low spades from dummy, and leads the jack of hearts, 
discarding dummy's last low spade. I'm in with the ace of 
hearts and declarer doesn't have another trump. But what 
am I supposed to lead? A spade puts dummy in to score 
the ace and the good club. A heart puts South in to cash 
two heart tricks!” 

Morris Portugal was right in all but one thing. Instead 
of calling Mathe's room, he had called mine! 

EXTRA TRICK 

East’s best play is still to duck the king of hearts. With 
declarer marked for a six-six distribution. East could not 
lose the heart ace anyway. Although declarer could still 
make the hand, he might have made a mistake. He didn’t 
have half the night to figure it out. end 
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golf / Jack Nicklaus 



The dub should be taken up abruptly hi almost a straight line by 
breaking the wrists very sharply at the beginning of the hackswing. 



At the climax of a slow, easy swing the dubhead should come down 
through the ball, with the right hand firmly controlling the shot. 


For a rough 
pitch use a gentle 
swing 


When you miss the green with an approach shot 
you wi]] often find the ball nestJed in high, swirJ- 
ing rough. This presents a complex problem. The 
club must be swung hard enough to cut through 
a lot of deep grass before reaching the ball, yet 
not so hard that the ball is knocked way past the 
hole, or over the green. 

I had experimented with many ways to hit this 
shot — from using a loose grip and letting the club- 
head do the work, to exploding it like a sandblast 
— but I was never satisfied. Then, at the U.S. Open 
last June, Art Wall taught me an extremely effective 
method. Hold on to the club very firmly with the 
left hand. The right hand should also grip the club 
tightly, but not quite as strongly as the left. Keep- 
ing the blade slightly open, take the club straight 
up by breaking the wrists very sharply at the start 
of the backswing. Then come down right on top of 
the ball. You should feel that you are hitting the 
shot with the right hand. The firm left hand will 
keep you from breaking your wrists too sharply at 
impact. Use a slow, almost lazy, swing. Take the 
dubhead all the way back and all the way through, 
but never speed up the swing. The ball will actually 
pop out of the rough cleanly — as it has done at 
left — while the dubhead continues into the grass. 

This shot can be played high or low, and is most 
effective from 20 feet to 30 yards. Your lie in the 
grass and the pin position dictate how high to hit 
the ball. For a high shot, play the ball more off the 
left foot. For a low one play it more off the right. 


O 1962 Jack Nicklo^. All righit reserved 
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THE CIGARETTE WITH THE NEW MICRONITE FILTER 

Raines away harsh flavor... 
r fines away rouyh taste... 
for the mildest taste fall! 

-THE RINER THE RILTER, THE MILDER THE TASTE 

01942 P.l«riI1ord Co. 



l^)ur Symbol of 


GUARANTEED TO GO 
THRU ICE, MUD OR SNOW 
OR WE PAY THE TOW! 

Firestone Tom & Country tires are unmatched for whine-free dry pavement milease! 



Extra pulling action. Extra non-skid action. Extra self-cleaning 
action. Put them all together and you get Triple-Action Traction — 
a Firestone Town & Country tire exclusive! Now something new 
has been added to give you even greater value: Firestone Diene 
rubber. It gives you 20% more whine-free miles on all surfaces, wee 
or dry. Who but Firestone gives you so many unique winter-tice 
features? Nobody. And only Firestone offers a traction guarantee in 
ice, mud Or snow— backed by 60,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores 
wherever you drive. Charge a set of Town Sc Country tires, if you 
T»'isl5. Of buy on easy payday terms. 

The Firestone Town Sc Country tire, illustrated, carries a Guarantee for the life of 
the original tread against defects in workmanship and materials PLUS an 16-montli 
(21-month for Nylon) Guarantee against toad ha 2 afds. Both Guarantees provide 
for replacements prorated on tread wear, and are honored by 60,000 Firestone 
Dealers and Scores throughout the United States and Canada. 

Most Firestone Dealers and Stores are open weekday evenings until 9 o'clock for 
your shopping convenience • E»m The Vm ,[ einitmt ntr) SMxJay luaMg »«r ABC Ttktiiini 
"Touv 6 CuHry" T.M. Tbcriniuiu Tire 6 Rabbtr Cemfany 
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Booth’s Distilleries, Ltd., London, 
England— following the same formula 
as the Booth’s that is sold for more 
money in Great Britain. Booth’s High 
& Dry is well worth a try! 


4/5 QUART— 80 PROOF 
DistalleO in England. Based 
London price o* l:19s:9d a 
recent rate o< exchange. 


,'5 QUARr-90 PROOF 


BOOTH'S HiGHfrPRY GIN 


S5.57 


Ask the man who’s been to London! 
He’ll tell you Booth's is a great gin 
wherever you drink it— and a great 
value everywhere, especially over here. 
It is the only gin distilled in U.S.A. 
under the supervision of the famous 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN » 90 PROOF • 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • W. A. TAYLOR & CO.. N.Y., N.Y. 




W hen the Washington Redskins 
opened the current National Foot- 
ball League season by tying the lowly 
Dallas Cowboys. 35-35. it seemed about 
as much success as they would achieve 
all year. The next week, to the amaze- 
njent of aJmo.st everybody, particular- 
ly Paul Brown, they managed an enor- 
mous upset by beating the Cleveland 
Browns, 17-16. At the time, Cleveland 
was considered the favorite for the East- 
ern Conference championship. However, 
the Browns had come off a tough victory 
over the Giants the week before, and 
most people, including a few- of the Red- 
skins. considered Washington's victory 
a fluke. 

The flirtation with glory was supposed 
to end the following week when the Red- 
skins played the St. Louis Cardinals, 
equipped with John David Crow, a sort 
of combination Jim Brown and Paul 
Hornung, and a very stout defense. After 
all, the year before the same Redskin 
team with the same quarterback had won 
only one game. No matter what hap- 
pened against the Cardinals, the season 
was already a success. But even the 
doubting Redskins w'ere beginning to 
believe that they were members of what 
in fact was a very good team. They 
proceeded to document their belief by 
thumping the Cardinals. 24-14, holding 
Crow to his skimpiest running yardage 
of the year. 

As they prepared for the Los Angeles 
Rams last week, the Redskins found 
themselves favored for the first lime in 
several years. To be sure, the margin 
was only by four points over a team that 
had yet to win a game. But the Redskins 
accepted the small compliment with 
gratitude and a private belief that the 
odds makers had created a big overlay 
for Washington bettors. 

As it turned out, the odds makers 
were nearly right: the Redskins won 
20 to 14. The win. however, was im- 
pressive, and it confirmed the fact that 
this Redskin team is a first-rate ball 
club, which very likely will not fade 
away and die. Already, it has won more 
games than the 1960 and 1961 teams 
did combined. 

Sunday’s victory, like the other two 
and the tie, was engineered and operated 
by Norman Snead, Washington’s 6-foot- 



The Redskins find a 
new kick — winning 

Victory was a forgotten word in Washington before Norman 
Snead (above), high-stepping Bobby Mitchell and some sage 
old pros got together on what is now a rousing good team 


4-inch. 215-pound second-year quar- 
terback. He picked apart the Ram de- 
fenses with precocious skill. He ran the 
Redskins with the aplomb and the as- 
surance of a Norman Van Brocklin or a 
Bobby Layne. and he completed 15 of 
22 passes for 205 yards, including two 
touchdowns. In previous games he had 
depended on the ebullient Bobby Mitch- 


ell as his principal target: the Ram de- 
fenses were designed to shut off this 
route, so Snead calmly looked for the 
weak ness created when the Rams covered 
Mitchell with two men. It turned out 
that they hud assigned only a second- 
year halfback to stay with the experi- 
enced end, Fred Dugan. Snead saved 
Dugan for the key third down and long- 
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PRO FOOTBALL conlimicul 

yardage plays, then completed passes to 
him to keep drives going. Once, on the 
Ram two-yard line, with the bulky Ram 
defense packed tight in front of him. 
Snead stepped back and flipped a quick 
crisp pass to Dugan in the end ionc for 
a touchdown. Another time, under awe- 
some pre.ssure from the big Ram ends, he 
nipped a 25-yard pass as he was falling 
which Dugan caught across the goal for 
another touchdown. 

Snead's passing, of course, probably 
was the most vital element in the Wash- 
ington victory, which now leaves the 
Redskins comfortably in first place in 
the Eastern Conference. But Ws play se- 
lection was intelligent, too. Once, as 
a Washington drive appeared to have 
petered out on the Ram 20, Snead 
brought his team out of the huddle into 
a spread formation in a situation that 
seemed to dictate a pass. As the Ram 
defenders scattered to try to pick up re- 
ceivers. Snead handed the ball to Don 
Bosscicr. the Redskin fullback, and Bos- 
seler gained II yards to the Ram nine 
before the Los Angeles defenders could 
regroup forces and stop him. Snead's 
first touchdown pass to Dugan followed. 

There were, naturally, other heroes 
on the Redskin team in this and the pre- 
vious games. The Washington offensive 
line, which last year often appeared to 
Ise of the consistency of cotton candy, 
almost always was successful in holding 
the Rams off Snead so that he had time 
to throw. The defense, a sometime thing 
a year ago, was intelligent, quick and 
lu.sty. The linebackers, buo>ed up and 
informed by the presence of veteran Bob 
Pellegrini (acquired from the Eagles), 
acquitted themselves very well. 

These tniracles have been wrought 
only recently; it was during the exhibi- 
tion season that George Preston Mar- 
shall, the owner of the Redskins, was 
convalescing from an operation and ob- 
tained permission to watch a Redskin 
game from his hospital bed. His team 
was playing the Eagles and the Philadel- 
phia team was chewing up the Washing- 
ton defense dreadfully. Marshall, who 
was not supposed to get excited, slammed 
his fist on his bedside tabic and howled 
until his nurse came running. 

'■|s there anything 1 can do for you?" 
she asked anxiously. 

"No," said Marshall, "unless you can 
back a line." 

He can watch with equanimity now 
and the reason is Snead, his tall, rangy, 


beetle-browed and remarkably unscarred 
quarterback. While chronologically this 
is only his second year at his job. Snead 
has had the equivalent of at least three 
years’ experience, all crammed into one 
horrendous season. 

Not only Snead but other rookies aged 
quickly last season and Bill MePeak, 
the soft-spoken, personable young head 
coach of the Redskins, has mixed in a 
Judicious selection of experienced pros 
obtained in trades. Significantly, most of 
the oldtimers come from teams that have 
had a habit of winning. Most spectacu- 
lar of these is Mitchell, 
who arrived from the 
Cleveland Browns in ex- 
change for (he draft 
rights to Ernie Davis. 

"They taught us some- 
thing we needed." Snead 
said the other day in the 
Redskin dressing room 
before going out to prac- 
tice. "They are used to 
winning, i mean guys 
like Pellegrini and Billy 
Barnes we got from the 
Eagles. They talk about 
it all the time, about how 
little difference there is 
between a winning effort 
and a losing one. I mean 
in this league it takes 
maybe Just a little bit 
more to win. This year, 
we’ve had the little bit 
more and last year w'e 
didn't." 

Snead is a graduate of 
Wake Forest with a de- 
gree in physical educa- 
tion. Surprisingly, he has 
always wanted to play 
for the Redskins, principally because 
they used to train on the Wake Forest 
campus, and he became acquainted with 
the team early in his college career. He 
was a first-draft choice. Owner Marshall 
preferred Fran Tarkenton, who went to 
the Minnesota Vikings. Not MePeak. 

Grade A players 

"Tarkcncon may be better in his first 
year," MePoak said then. "Snead will be 
better over the long pull." 

"The original squad I took over two 
years ago had only 15 or 16 topflight 
players," MePeak said the other day. 
"The club had to be rebuilt with grade A 
football players, and we started doing 
that with the 1960 draft.” 

MePeak, who played pro football for 


the Pittsburgh Steelers, came to that 
draft meeting well equipped. He had 
been a talent scout and assistant coach 
for the Steelers, and he knew the avail- 
able crop of college seniors very well. 
His first choice, of course, was Snead, 
but he also obtained Center Fred H;ige- 
man, Defensive Tackle Joe Rutgens, 
Fullback Jim Cunningham, Defensive 
Halfback Jim Kerr and Offensive Tackle 
Riley Mattson in the same draft. Nearly 
ail of them are regulars on the Redskin 
team this season. 

Familiar with the weaknesses of the 


MITCHELL PROVIDED NEEDED RECEIVING 


team after a full year as head coach and 
possessed of valuable draft choices as 
trade bail. MePeak was ready to go out 
and get the exceptional players in 1961 
who could make his team go. Mitchell, 
his real catch, gives Snead a deep target 
that he never had before; Pellegrini has 
lent experience and muscle to the defense 
from his middle linebacker position and 
Bobby Freeman, another ex-Eagle, has 
stabilized the deep defense. Chunky 
Billy Barnes adds punch to what — with 
Bosseler hurt — was a nonexistent run- 
ning attack last year. And. as Snead 
pointed out, all were winners. 

"1 learned a lot last year." Snead said 
ruefully in the dressing room. "1 learned 
it so that 1 remember it, too. It was not 
like watching a game movie and having 



BOBBY 
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the coach say, ‘See, he called the wrong 
pass-blocking pattern then and the line- 
backer came in and hit him.’ When 1 
called the wrong pass-blocking pattern, 
it was me the linebacker came in and 
hit. I made a mistake. 1 got hit in the 
head. You learn pretty quick that way." 

"He took some beatings," McPeak 
says. "It doesn't make much ciilFerence 
who the body would have been in his 
position; if it survived, it had to be good. 
Norm survived and he did it without 
buckling, mentally or physically. That's 
why he is a fine quarterback now.” 


Snead is not taking a beating this sea- 
son. The rookies on the Redskin offen- 
sive line have learned to pick up red- 
dogging linebackers better, forone thing. 
The improved Redskin running attack 
and the ever-present threat of the pass to 
Bobby Mitchell on Washington’s offen- 
sive flank has multiplied the problem 
of oppo.sing defenses, and has made 
it more dilTicult for them to commit 
linebackers to harrying Snead. Now the 
linebackers must attend to other duties 
besides trying to decapitate the Redskin 
quarterback. 

.Mitchell was a running halfback for 
Cleveland. Paul Brown, enamored of the 
big-back backficid as operated by Jim 
Taylor and Paul Hornung of the Pack- 
ers. used Mitchell to obtain another big 


back to go with Jim Brown — the unfor- 
tunate Ernie Davis. Despite the fact that 
Mitchell is very likely the most elusive 
broken-field runner in football. Brown 
felt that he was prone to fumble any 
time he hit inside tackle (SI. Sept. 10"). 

McPeak was well aware of all this 
when he obtained Mitchell, but he did 
not waste any lime trying to teach .Mitch- 
ell to hold onto the ball piling into the 
line; he placed him out wide as a flanker 
back, away from the traffic in the middle 
of the line. 

"1 was very happy to be traded to the 
Redskins," Mitchell says 
now. "That Mr. Brown is 
a nice man in many ways, 
but he is very difficult to 
gel along with when he is 
coaching. I ani glad I 
played the tight back for 
four years, because the 
ex perLcnce was very good 
for me and I learned 
some moves that are very 
useful to me now. But I 
have had the four years 
thereandnow lam happi- 
er out on the flank. I use 
the things I learned as a 
tight back ail the time.” 

On the flank Mitchell 
gives the Redskins a deep 
threat on every pass play. 
He has good hands and 
does not often fumble 
catches. The defenses 
nearly all put two men 
on Mitchell, creating a 
weakness elsewhere that 
Snead, with more tools 
and with experience, ex- 
ploits very well. 

Dugan, who joined 
the Redskins in I961. said during 
practice as the Redskins prepared for 
the Rams: "No one would have bet a 
nickel to a hundred bucks we would be 
leading the Eastern Conference after 
three games. I guess we surprised every- 
one in the league, including me. And 
we're getting better. Last vveek, against 
the Cardinals, Norm called a perfect 
game. I don’t think he made a single 
mistake. We're going to be tough." 

In order to lake some of the pressure 
off Mitchell and to force the defenses 
out of their double coverage on him, 
McPeak has installed some plays send- 
ing a halfback or fullback in motion op- 
posite to the side where Mitchell is 
flanked. If the defense rotates away from 
Mitchell toward the halfback or fullback. 


it can assign only one man to cover him, 
a fact that the extremely quick Snead 
picks up immediately and exploits — for 
touchdowns as often as not. Snead is a 
very good scrambler, too; he is particu- 
larly adept at salvaging a broken-pass 
pattern — which is the ultimate test of 
a real pro quarterback. 

"Against Cleveland, on the long run 
Bobby made for the touchdown that beat 
them. Norm hit him on a broken pat- 
tern.’' McPeak said. "Bobby was sup- 
posed to go fairly deep over the middle, 
but the linebacker knocked him to the 
outside off stride so that he couldn’t run 
his original pattern. Norm was under 
pressure, but he found Bobby and hit 
him just over the middle. It was a good 
move and the play went 50 yards for the 
touchdown." 

Hard exhibition season 

The Redskins began slowly this year. 
In their first exhibition game they were 
almost demolished by the Rams, 37-7. 
"It w'usn't until the last two games of the 
exhibition season that wc began to get 
confidence,” Snead said, dressing for the 
last practice before last week’s game. "We 
beat the Bears 29-28 and then wc played 
the Packers and lost a close game that wc 
should have won. Then Pellegrini and 
Barnes and the other guys who should 
know began sayrng we were as good as 
any club in the league and we got to 
believing it. Now everyone on the club 
believes it." 

At practice, Snead went through the 
arsenal of plays set up for the Ram de- 
fense quietly and competently and with 
immense assurance. In that first exhibi- 
tion game against the Rams, Snead had 
taken his accustomed physical beating 
from a big, agile Ram line. He lost a 
total of 93 yards attempting to pass, often 
'being tackled almost before he could 
turn and look for his receiver. As he 
prepared for them again, however, he 
showed no concern. 

"We’re still learning and making mis- 
takes," he said. "We didn't make any 
last week, against the Cardinals. I don't 
think w'e will this week either.” 

After the brief practice the Redskins 
sangand shouted happily as they dressed. 
In MePeak's small office just off the 
dressing room, a Washington sports re- 
porter who has covered the Redskins for 
15 years shook his head. 

"That’s the first time 1 ever heard a 
Redskin team sing in the dressing room,” 
he said, "Sounds nice.” 

It did Sunday night, too. end 
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SPORTING LOOK/FRED R. SMITH 


E 

_JB_^^ver since Edward VII gave the rough country cloth 
a royal boost by having it made into shooting costumes, 
tweed has been the fabric men prefer to wear at fall sport- 
ing events. Until the middle ’30s, in fact, a tweed suit was 
an important item in any man’s wardrobe in England and 
America. Then sportsmen began wearing their tweed suit 
jackets with unmatching gray flannel trousers. The result: 
the sport jacket became an essential, and the tweed suit vir- 
tually vanished. This fall the suit is back in patterns as bold 
as the windowpane plaid worn by the man attending a 
United Hunts fall race meeting in the painting at the right. 


IIEVIYAL FOR TWEED SUITS 


The suit pictured here, like all tweed suits this season, is 
meant to be worn not only in the country or on weekends 
but, with more dressed-up accessories {left), in the city as 
well. It is of 11-ounce worsted cheviot tweed and is made 
by M. Sigel & Sons, selling for about SlOO at Jay Briggs. 
San Francisco; Graves, Cox and Co., Lexington, Ky.; Roots, 
Summit, N.J.; and Jack Wood Ltd., Charlotte, N.C. The 
windowpane pattern also is popular in this fall’s new' sports 
jackets, such as the one at the far right in burnished gold 
Scottish tweed, which is made by Stein Bloch. It is $65 at 
Buffums', Long Beach, Calif, and Lord &Taylor, New York. 
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tastes the way more people 
want their scotch to taste 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL/i/o/?/? Underwood 


A big o/’ country boy with a 
big oi’ country pass 

TCU's Sonny Gibbs laughs and talks as tall as he 
walks. He is also a prime candidate for All-America 
selection-^even if his press agent does say so 

G uy (Sonny) Gibbs (see carer), who plays quarter- 
back for Texas Christian University, is— at 6 feet 7 
inches tall and 230 pounds— a man of considerable dimen- 
sions. He can fall down and make yardage, provided his 
direction is good. He can throw a football 70 yards, but 
needn't because he can convey it across the line simply by 
reaching, as one relays the potatoes at suppertime. He has a 
37-inch sleeve, up which he has nothing, being a guileless, 
unreserved Texan. He wears a size 7 Vi hat on an unturned 
head. No matter how much publicity he gets, he sti.il says 
■'Yes, sir" and “Thank you kindly." He has a lOO-pound 
dog called Pepper, a lO-year-old car called Old Yaller and 
a 5-foot-5-inch blonde he calls, at opportune times, 

“Y’ole Houn'” but whose real name is Sandra Rea. He 
keeps a picture of Pepper in his wallet and is quick to 
show it off. But it is Sandra who will have the ultimate 
edge. She will marry Sonny in .lune. 

Sonny Gibbs is a country boy with a country boy's ap- 
preciation of his size ("Ah'd rather be tall than a squatty 
body") who is at once the most unlikely and yet one of the 
more legitimate All-America candidates this year. For many 
who have carefully — and ofttimes painfully— followed his 
career at TCU. Gibbs is mostly a by-product of the inven- 
tive mind of Jim Brock, the school's football propagandist. 

After listening to the passionate Brock, and before seeing 
Gibbs play, a sportswriier was moved to report that Gibbs 
was faster than a speeding bullet and more powerful than a 
locomotive and capable of leaping tall buildings at a single 
bound. Even Brock blanched. 

Still. Brock's brainwashing of the press has taken ef- 
fect. A Gibbs snee/e is tantamount to an epidemic at TCU. 

His mercurial highs ie.g., the 50-yard touchdown pass that 
upset top-ranked Texas, 6 0, in 1961) and abysmal low's 
(I’.g.. last week's 42-14 loss to powerful Arkansas, when his 

vmlhiwii 

RELAXED AND EASY at Chalk talk. 6-root-7 Sonn> Gibbs lienrer) 
laughs with assistaiu coach anti icanimaie iluring replay of pasi game. 
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receivers repeatedly dropped passes and 
Gibbs ended with 9 for 22) have been 
the source of constant analysis. "’He’s 
great. Any pro club would like to have 
him,” says Don Klostcrman of the Dallas 
Texans, who want him. “I'm not im- 
pressed with Gibbs; he has size but not 
savvy, he’s not a great runner, a great 
pas.scr or a great play-caller,” says John 
Breen of the Mouston Oilers, who don’t. 

Gibbs has been on the spot almost 
from the moment of his high school 
graduation in Graham. Texas, a quiet 
little oil town (pop. 8,500) 90 miles 
from Fort Worth where Guy Gibbs Sr. 
runs a welding business and is known 
around town as a tough-minded, person- 
able man. Scouts from 32 colleges 
visited the Gibbses' two-bedroom frame 
house at the foot of First Street. At one 
point in negotiations Mrs. Gibbs, a 
handsome woman who naturally dotes 
over her only child, was reported to have 
said: “Sonny’s ready for the pros right 



MIAMI ACE George Mira won duel with 
Gibbs, passed for 1,000 yards last season. 


now." This now is contravened by Gibbs. 
■’Mom never said that. Ah'd swear on a 
stack of Woody Woodpecker books.” 

Gibbs chose TCU and was a starter 
from the first game of his sophomore 
season. Predictably, he could not equal 
his publicity. “How could he?” says 
Othol (Honest Abe) Vlarlin, the TCU 
head coach. “Fve never seen a boy with 
more pressure on him than Sonny. Re- 
nown was just rfini.sl on him. It's better 
to earn it." Martin says he now feels 
Gibbs is ready to earn fame, but he and 
his assistants still talk of Gibbs cau- 
tiously, as though he were going to hap- 


pen tomorrow, if the temperature is right 
and the sky doesn't fall. They are reluc- 
tant to compare him with the two other 
widely publicized TCU quarterbacks of 
the past. Davey O’Brien and Sammy 
Baugh. At a recent meeting of the Frog 
Club in downtown Fort Worth, As- 
sistant Fred Taylor got up to say that 
Miami’s George Mira (whom Gibbs and 
TCU were to face that week) was ihc 
finest quarterback he’d seen in 10 years. 
“Oh. my,” said Brock, holding his head. 
“Fred’s sinking my ship.” 

TCU has not been a winner in Gibbs’ 
two years at quarterback (combined rec- 
ord: 7 wins, 9 losses. 4 ties). There is 
strong suspicion, however, that this is 
mostly the fault of a poor supporting 
cast and that when Gibbs had his best 
days they were truly superperformanccs. 
In the 7-7 upsel lie with Ohio State last 
fall. Gibbs completed seven of 12 passes 
for 136 yards and the touchdown. Two 
weeks later his passes were like grape- 
shot; he completed only three of 10 for 
23 yards, had two intercepted and TCU 
was beaten by lowly Texas Tech. 10-0. 
Martin, as a result, has learned to steel 
himself to disappointments. 

The reaction of Gibbs to the adulation 
of Gibbs has been curious to see. He is 
able to affect a splendid disinterest, as 
though the things that matter most to 
him really don't matter at all. On the day 
that Martin went to Graham to sign him. 
taking along a newspaper photographer 
to record the big event, Gibbs chose to 
play tennis, “I was walkin' home when 
this kid challenged me to a match,” 
Gibbs said. “Reckon 1 couldn't turn him 
down. He was on the school team. So I 
took off my shoes and we went at it and 
1 plum forgot the signing.” Marlin said 
it was all right because he was more 
concerned with a big police dog that 
wouldn't let him on the porch. “Fleh, 
hch. hch." chortled Gibbs as he recalled 
the incident the other day. “Ol' Pepper 
really scared 'em. Aw, she wouldn't hurt 
anyone. Of course, at night if she didn’t 
know ya she might chew on ya a little 
bit. Hch. hch. You betchy.” 

Gibbs flunked out of school his fresh- 
man year when studies began to interfere 
with his hunting trips and his weekend 
visits home. “Didn'tcha ever get home- 
sick?” he explains blandly. “When 1 told 
Mom I'd llunkeci, though, she folded up 
like a suitcase. Boy, I felt low-down." 
When Martin consented to take him 
back, the Gibbses were elated. “Hails 
bells,” drawled the coach, who under- 
stands country boys. “Sonny and I are 


neighbors. I’m from Jacksboro. 22 miles 
from Graham. His Daddy and 1 played 
football again.st one another," 

For the next iw'o years Gibbs led the 
conference in smashing his helmet to the 
ground and berating himself and his 
team. “1 hate to lose. I hate it w-orse'n 
anything.” he said. Often he was con- 
trite — “my temper’s not worth that 15 
yards.” he told Martin when a penalty 
followed one tantrum — and this was an 
encouraging sign. So Brock and Martin 
braced him last spring with a proposi- 
tion: they were going to push him all- 
out for All-America, because they 
thought him worthy, but it was up to him 
to he worthy. “It's the first time we ever 
told a player in advance,” said Brock. 

The publicity bewildered Gibbs. “It 
sure seems strange seeing yourself all 
over the newsstands," he said. One par- 
ticularly crowded day in Brock's office, 
Gibbs scribbled him a note: “All this 
publicity is bunk.” Brock dressed him 
down. “Sometimes.” said Brock wearily, 
"that boy wears me out.” 

Sonny Gibbs is a onetime Boy Scout 
who saves Indian arrowheads, shoots 
golf in the 70s, hunts and fishes and can 
water ski 80 yards on his bare size 13s. 
“Sandra Rea is the best I ever saw on a 
slalom." he says proudly. "She goes out 
of her mind on those skis, you betchy! 
Boy. what a woman. My parents love 
her to death.” 

Gibbs, sometimes called “Grubbs.” is 
easily liked. He is droll without being 
cocky. He is pleasantly countrified. He 
can't understand anybody who never 
heard of Possum Kingdom Lake, where 
he fishes. He can't understand waitress- 
es who can’t iindersiand him. “You 
thick?” he asks pleasantly. He orders 
"a buncha” butter. He filches the spare- 
ribs off Sandra’s plate. He makes her 
blush with kindly references to her slight- 
ly bowed legs. “Oh, Sonny," says San- 
dra indulgently, “hush and tell the man 
how you saved those two kids from 
drowning last summer.” “Aw, ah was 
just sillin' up there being a lifeguard,” 
says Sonny, “when I saw these two kids 
in trouble. A boy and his sister. Man. 
the horrible expression on those faces. I 
dove right in and went for the girl and 
she shouted, 'Not me, ya dummy — him\ ’ 
That’s the kinda hero 1 am." 

Gibbs’ roommate is the smallest man 
on the TCU team, 5-foot-9, 155-pound 
Jerry Jack Terrell, the safety man. 

He is genuinely proud of Gibbs’ emer- 
gence as a responsible, respected TCU 
team captain. “We were a pretty happy 
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bunch last year, carousing around and 
all. Before the Tech game we were up 
half the night -playing poker. Sonny 
too. But this fall, after we elected him 
captain, he called us all together and 
read the riot act: 'No drinking, no smok- 
ing, no staying out late. And the first guy 
I catch is ofT the team.' He surprised a 
lot of us. but he meant it.” 

“I don't rightly know what I'd do if I 
caught anybody.” says Gibbs, grinning. 
"Jerry Jack's the fighter. Ah'm more a 
lover type.” 

Gibbs is a natural athlete, smooth and 
effortless. He is not fast, nor elusive, but 
his long stride covers much ground and 
he hits with great impact. On a team 
which will pass only in extreme crises, 
he has had remarkable succc.ss: 71 com- 
pletions for 999 yards in 1961, No. 1 in 
the Southwest Conference in total of- 
fense with 1.198 yards. He throws hard, 
too hard for lesser receivers, and is stun- 
ningly accurate on long passes. Gibbs is 
not quick getting the ball away, how- 
ever, and is too slow to be consistently 


effective on rollouts. But his major flaw 
would seem to be his reluctance to use 
himself. He never called a play in high 
school — the coach did it for him — and 
he found it ‘‘a scary thing” as a TCU 
sophomore. Now he says he “likes it." 
but in the season's opener with Kansas 
he still passed only eight times, complet- 
ing four as TCU. an improved team over 
1961. made an early lead stand, 6-3. 

The pairing of Gibbs and Miami's 
Mira was a natural: Gibbs — deliberate, 
resourceful: Mira, at 5 feet 11. flashy, 
quick and exciting. Mira throws right- 
handed or left-handed. Against Florida 
last fall, he grappled with a charging 
lineman with his right arm this throw- 
ing arm), switched the ball to his left 
and spiraled a seven-yard touchdown 
pass. He passed for 1,000 yards in 1961. 

Mira comes from Key West, a dark- 
skinned Spanish boy who, unlike Gibbs, 
is outwardly nervous — he makes a meal 
of his fingernails — and a practicing hy- 
pochondriac. always rooting around the 
training room for pills and advice. But 


for all his protestations Mira is durable 
and tough and most dangerous when un- 
der heavy pressure. He runs like a half- 
back and, if anything, throws harder 
than Gibbs. His accuracy is uncanny. 
He was offered S20.000 by the Baltimore 
Orioles off his high school pitching rec- 
ord (31 wins, 2 losses) but chucked it for 
an education. “The only way to stop 
Mira." said a Kentucky scout, "is to 
tackle him before he gets the ball." 

Mira and Miami beat Gibbs and TCU 
21 -20. Mira threw two touchdown pas.s- 
cs and ran for a third, and when one of 
his passes was blocked he caught it him- 
self and made yardage. Even so, Gibbs 
was splendid in defeat — he threw a 
touchdown pass in the final minute that 
almost pulled another upset. When it 
was over the two quarterbacks could be 
seen pushing through the crowd at mid- 
field to talk , ‘ ‘Ah always wanted to meet 
you. George." said Gibbs worshipfully. 
Later he said, “Mira's the greatest col- 
lege quarterback I've ever seen." Brock 
would have brained him. end 


FOUR OTHER TOP QUARTERBACKS 



^herc arc. of course, other outstand- 
ing college quarterbacks. Some of 
them are fortunate enough to play with 
strong teams, w'hilc others, like Sonny 
Gibbs, must labor with losers. Mere arc 
four of the best, Saturday two of them 
won. two lost, but all showed why they 
deserve All-America consideration. 

TERRY BAKER. OREGON STATE: 
There is very little that Terry Baker (SI. 
Oct. 16. 1961 ) does not do well. At Ore- 
gon State he plays football, basketball 
and baseball, and takes a lough me- 
chanical engineering course. 

"I think you get the best education by 
taking courses that are hard.” he says. 
"If you get used to w'orking hard, you 


find you do your best work. That's one 
reason 1 take part in as many sports as 
possible.” 

The coaches of Oregon State's vari- 
ous teams have been competing vigor- 
ously for Baker's lime for three years, 
but Baker has given his best to football. 
In his sophomore year he was third in 
the nation in total offense. Last year he 
was 1 1th. He is off to a fine start this 
year, helped by last week's one-man 
show in which he gained 217 yards and 
scored two touchdowns in leading Stale 
to a 27-0 upset of Stanford. As he says, 
he likes to keep busy, 

BILLY LOTHRIDGE, GEORGIA 
TECH : Bobby Dodd, Tech's coach, was 


talking about his junior quarterback, 
Billy Lothridge. rcccntl)’: “He looks aw- 
ful in practice," Dodd said. "Sometimes 
he scares you. But when Saturday comes 
he's a ballplayer, and that's the only 
day we play. Saturday." 

Lotlu'idge is a Georgia boy. 6 feel 1 
and 184 pounds. His favorite receiver 
is his high school chum, Billy Martin, a 
6-root-4 end. and around Tech the tw'O 
of them are called "Mr. Cool and the 
Jolly Ciiant.” Lothridge throws a soft, 
delicate pass, like a man shooting darts. 
Such passes, with Martin on the catch- 
ing end. scored touchdowns that led to 
Tech victories in its first two games this 
season, but last week LSU managed to 

lomwKOil 
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boUle up the Lothridge-to-Martin com- 
bination for all but a few minutes of the 
afternoon and thus defeat Tech 10-7. 

Lothridge is one of the best punters in 
the country, and seems likely to make 
the pros on that talent alone. He also 
runs, kicks field goals and extra points. 
Says Coach Dodd: “If Billy ever got 
hurt it \s'ould take a platoon of folks 
to replace him." 

MATT SZYKOWNY. IOWA: When 
Iowa’s Wilburn Hollis was injured 
against Southern California last year, 
Matt Szykowny (pronounced So-eo- 
nec) took his place and led the Hawkeyes 
to two straight victories, one of them a 
47-15 rout of Wisconsin in which Szy- 
kowny completed 14 of 17 passes for 
three touchdowns. This year Szykowny 
outpassed Oregon State’s Terry Baker to 
win Iowa's opener 28-8. Then last week 
against Southern California. Szykow'ny, 
like Hollis the year before, was injured 


early in the game. Without him Iowa 
could not move the ball and lost 7-0. 

Szykowny is a methodical, calculat- 
ing man. A local sports announcer in- 
vited him to appear on his program and 
asked: “Matt, as one of the outstanding 
quarterbacks in the nation, what do you 
think your chances arc this year?’’ 

Szykowny eyed the announcer coolly 
and then replied; “Of what?” 

DICK SHINtR. MARYLAND; On 
his first play as a sophomore last year. 
Dick Shiner threv,' a 46-yard pass to help 
Maryland beat SML) 14-6. Shiner fin- 
ished the season with 921 yards gained, 
one of the best records in the nation. 
This year, after three games, all of which 
Maryland has won. Shiner is leading all 
quarterbacks in yards gained passing. 
Says Coach Tom Nugent: “He's the best 
passer I've seen in 21 years of coaching." 

Shiner is 20 years old, 6 feet tall and 
weighs 195 pounds. He comes from Leb- 
anon, Pa. and is majoring in marketing. 
He resembles Mickey Mantle, and is rc- 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. WASHINGTON |2-0’l) 

2. use <3.0) 3. UCLA (i-0) 

Three unforgettable goal-line stands, each 
repulsing first-ranked Ohio State at the onc- 
yard line, earned LCI..\a9— 7 victory and one 
of the biggest upsets in West Coast football 
history. The Bruin olTensc operated only in 
the first 30 seconds, when Halfback Kcrmit 
Alexander broke 45 yards to a touchdown, 
and in the last seven minutes, when sopho- 
more Quarterbaek Larry Zeno came otf ihe 
bench to lead UCLA’s only other venture 
into Buckeye territory. Zeno kicked the win- 
ning field goal from the 14 and the UCLA 
defense was magnificent beyond the telling 
of it. A fumble set up Alexander's run. A 
second fumble, recovered by Tackles Dave 
Gibbs and Phil Oram, stopped OSU on the 
onc-yard line. "We thought our team was 
pretty good until this afternoon.” said 
Woody Hayes. Then, slowly, he added, “A 
team of mine has never been stopped that 
many limes before." 

Pitt Quarterback Jim Traficanl passed 
for three touchdowns and scored a fourth 
against California, and the Panthers needed 
all Che points to beat Cal 26 -24. Behind 19 -7 
in the third period of a seemingly hopeless 
game, California produced a new face, Quar- 
terback Larry Balliett. who completed 13 of 
25 passes. Stanford, perhaps a bit self-satis- 


fied over last week’s up.sel of .Michigan 
State, was given a bad case of indigestion by 
Orcgor» .State, 27-0. Beaver Quarterback 
Terry Baker kept for two touchdowns and 
completed 1 1 passes. 

While San Jose was playing Oregon. Ore- 
gon may have been playing its next seven op- 
ponents mentally. Oregon won by only 14-0 
and fumbled seven times. By dint of con- 
siderable effort, Washington kept its score 
dow n to 4 1-0 over embarrassed Kansas State. 

Between Wyoming's "jitterbug" line and 
its ow-n jittery hacklield. Utah was lucky to 
lose by only 16-7. The final score of the 
HYU-CoUirado Stale game was Eldon Fortie 
28, eSU 7 as BYU's national rushing leader 
romped to three fourth-quartcrtouchdowns. 
Utah State mistreated Montana State Col- 
lege 41-13. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. POROUE (1-0-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (1-1) 3. NEBRASKA (3-0) 

The Big Ten came away from its two games 
with Pacific Coast teams empty-handed and 
badly bruised. UCLA’s victory over Ohio 
Stale was the upset of the week and Southern 
California's 7—0 defeat of Iowa marked the 
first time the Hawkeyes had been shut out 
at home in lO years, Iowa outrushed and 
outpassed the Trojans, but improvidently 
handed the ball away seven limes. USC, fol- 


garded with similar awe on the Maryland 
campus. Coaches respect his willingness 
to accept orders from the bench. "If I 
told him to take three steps back and fall 
down, he'd do it," says Nugent. Shiner 
throws both short and long passes effec- 
tively. If he has a fault, it is that he 
throws the ball so hard — he is nicknamed 
“the rifleman" — that receivers some- 
times drop sure completions. One Shiner 
pass split the palm of an end’s hand and 
put him out for w'eeks. But with Mary- 
land winning as it is. and Shiner com- 
pleting a majority of his passes, his 
coaches wouldn’t dream of changing his 
style, even if he used up a dozen ends. 

There also arc a couple of sophomore 
quarterbacks who have already kicked 
up their heels in this young season. 
Alabama, one of this year's top teams, is 
run by Joe Namaih. age 1 9. And Tom 
Myers of Northwestern completed 20 of 
24 passes in his first game to tic a rec- 
ord held by Otto Graham. You can’t do 
much better than that. 



BACK OF THE WEEK: Nebraska Quarter- 
back Denny Ciaridge t/e/;) scored Ihrce loudi- 
downs, passed for another against lowa .State. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: UCLA’s John- 
ny Walker excelled as middle linebacker and 
guard, was key to defense that upset Ohio Slate. 

lowing an Iowa fumble, produced the only 
score of the game as swift sophomore Half- 
back Ron Heller skipped 19 yards for a 
first-quarter touchdown. 

Elsewhere the Western Conference was its 
good old formidable self. Purdue whacked 
Notre Dame 24—6, Mirme.sota shut out weak 
Na'y2l— Oal Minneapolis. Michigan, at home, 
beat favored .\rniy 17—7, and Michigan Slate 
routed North Carolina 38- 6 at East I.ansing. 

A record South Bend crowd of 61.296 saw 
Purdue’s power game and the passing of 
Ron DiGravio maintain the Boilermakers’ 
mastery over the Irish. Notre Dame has not 
beaten Purdue in South Bend since 1951. 
While Quarterback Duane Blaska kept the 
Gophers’ attack rolling with sharp passes 
over Navy's tightly packed defenses. Minne- 
sota blanked the frustrated Middies with 
vicious defensive line play that held them to 
minus 31 yards on the ground. 
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Wolverine Coach Bump Hlliott matched 
Paul Diet/el's Cadets platoon for platoon 
and beat Army at its own ihrce-leam game, 
Michigan's defensive unit, the Raiders, held 
Armyiol28yardsolTensive]y.NorihCarolina 
stumbled into the Big Ten's lair again and 
was chewed up for the second week in a row 
as the Spartans' tiny sophomore Halfback 
Ron Rubick ripped off 207 yards and three 
touchdowns. In two intraleagiie routs of- 
fensive-minded Northwestern defeated Illi- 
nois 45-0. and Wisconsin unleashed another 
speedy backficid, a tight defense and giant 
(6-foot-6) Knd Pat Richter (five catches, one 
score) in a 30-6 defeat of Imlbiia. 

At Lincoln, Nebraska's 6-foot-3 junior 
Quarterback Denny Claridge kept the Corn- 
huskers' record clean, accounting for four 
touchdowns (three sneaks, one pass) in a 
36-22 rout of liBwa State. At Lawrence, 
Kans;is Coach Jack Mitchell cheeked Colo- 
rado’s passing attack with 7-4, 4—7 defenses 
and smothered Colorado with a second-half 
surge, 35-8. .\riiotta tried to stifle .Missouri's 
powerful running attack with an eight-man 
line, but could generate no attack of its own 
and lost at Columbia 17-7. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE; 1. TEXAS (3-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (3-0) 3. NEW MEXICO (3-1) 

Despite an unfamiliar adherence to form, 
there was still some qucasincss in the easily 
disturbed Southwest Conference. Although 
Texas ran over 'I'lilaac 35-8. the Longhorns 
were understandably worried about /Arkan- 
sas after the lively Porkers whomped I'CL' 
42-14. But for sheer thrills, the big game 
was at College Station, where Texas .\&.\i 
and Texas Tech played fitfully without a 
score for 59 minutes and 40 seconds. Then 
Tech's H.L. Daniels kicked a 16-yard (icid 
goal for a 3- 0 lead. However, A&M's Dan 
Mellhany ran back the kickoff 102 yards 
for a touchdown (with two seconds to go) 
and the Aggies won 7-3. 

For a half, visiting Penn State was up to 
its ears in trouble against Rice. Sophomore 
Walt MeReynolds pitched the Owls into a 
7-6 lead and the Niitany Lions were huffing 
and puffing in the 97',' humidity at Hous- 
ton before they became acclimated. Then 
their big, fierce line began to harry Mc- 
Reynolds into misses and Fullback Dave 
I layes scored twice as State won 1 8 7. 

New .Mexico's bubble burst against Tcx:t.s 
Mesiern and the jittery Lobos went down 
16-14. Ari/.ona State got a look — but only 
a fleeting look — at Washington State’s 
Hugh Campbell, w ho snared five passes for 
an NCA.A career record ( 1 36) as the Cougars 
came from behind to get a 24 24 tic. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE; 1. ALABAMA (3-0) 

3. LSU (2-0-1) 3. GEORGIA TECH (2-1) 

Whenrookie Coach Charlie McClendon took 
over from Paul Dictzcl at LSU, he was re- 
minded that his predecessor had left behind 


SATURDAY’S 

Penn State over Army. StUtC iS juSt tOO big 
and strong for the hustling Cadets. 

Pitt over West Virginia. 13ui Only after a 
struggle. The Mountaineers arc tough. 

LSU over Miami. LSU’s running and care- 
ful defense will prevail over Mira’s passing. 
Duke over California. Chastened by DSC, 
the Blue Devils aim to get even against Cal. 

Michigan State over Michigan. The bigger 

Spartans will chew up the faster Wolverines. 

Northwestern over Minnesota. CloSC, blit 

Tom Myers' passes should carry the day. 

Wisconsin over Notre Dame. The old 

Badger passing game is as potent as ever, 
Texas over Oklahoma. The scattery-lcggcd 
Texans will run the Sooners bowlegged. 

enough talent to win the Southeastern Con- 
ference title. For a while McClendon wasn’t 
sure, but last Saturday he found out. With 
typical LSU persistence, his Bengals 
squeezed Georgia Tech dry with a light 
5-4-2 defense, unloaded just enough careful 
offense to bother the Jackets and beat them 
10-7. Halfback Jerry Stovall, executing a 
beautiful hand-off fake perfectly, returned 
the second-half kickoff 98 yards to put LSU 
ahead 7-0, but Tech, with Quarterback Billy 
Lothridge passing, moved 73 yards in nine 
plays, the last one a 10-yard pitch to Billy 
Martin for the tying touchdown. Then, with 
4:22 to play, Lynn Amadee kicked a 24-yard 
Held goal for the victory. 

The race, however, isn’t over yet. Unbeat- 
en .Alabama and .Mississippi arc still very 
much in the running, although Vanderbilt 
gave 'Bama some an.xious moments until 
brilliant sophomore Joe Namath pitched 
two touchdown passes for a 17 7 victo- 
ry. Ole Miss was more proficient, walloping 
Houston 40- 7. In Other SEC games, Missis- 
sippi State astonished '1‘enncssec 7—6 on 
Sammy Dantone's placement kick and .Au- 
burn plodded pa.st Kentucky 16-6. 

Florida, surprisingly, found some passers 
to go with its fine runners and had Duke 
down 21 -0 at half time. But Duke Quarter- 
backs Walt Ruppold and Gil Garner, doing 
some fancy chucking of their own in the 
second half, led the team to 28 points in less 
than 1 5 minutes, pulled the game out. 28-2! . 
Miami had a closer call. Ambitious Florida 
Stale gave the Hurricanes fits with a new 
double-wing attack. Miami, fortunately, 
had George Mira to throw a touchdown pass 
while the Seminoles, who fumbled away 
several opportunities, had only Doug Mes- 
ser to kick field goals. Final score: 7-6. 

Meanwhile, there was plenty of competi- 
tion building up for Duke in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. Maryland ambled past 
North Carolina .State 14-7 for its third 
straight and Ck-mson had an easy time 
beating Wake Forest 24-7. Only South 


TOUGH ONES 

Utah State over New Mexico A real tCSt 
for the Aggies, but they are up to it. 
Washington over Oregon State. Baker 
will trouble the Huskies — but not for long. 

OTHER GAMES 

BOSTON COLLEGE OVER SYRACUSE 
CLEMSON OVER GEORGIA 
FLORIDA OVER TEXAS A&M 
GEORGIA TECH OVER TENNESSEE 
HOLY CROSS OVER HARVARD 

MARYLAND OVER NORTH CAROLINA 
OREGON OVER RICE 

STANFORD OVER WASHINGTON STATE 
WAKE FOREST OVER SOUTH CAROLINA 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
13 RIGHT, 7 WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: 38-18-4 

Carolina had trouble. The Gamecocks were 
tied by Georgia 7-7. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PENN STATE (3-0) 2. PITT (2-1) 
3. BOSTON COLLEGE (3-0) and ARMY (2-1) 

While Penn Slate and Pitt were .showing off 
their muscles (and Army and Navy were gel- 
ling theirs trimmed) on foreign turf, other 
Eastern independents looked good. Bos- 
ton CoIIltjc, after some frustrating early 
moments against VMI. shook loose Half- 
back Pete Shaughnessy for 62 yards on the 
old Statue of Liberty play, then added two 
more touchdowns on Quarterback Jack 
Concannon's Jlicking short passes to beat 
the Keydets 18 0. Uni> Cross was far from 
uneasy when its usually potent passing at- 
tack failed against Colgate. The Crusaders 
simply gave the ball to fourth-string Full- 
back Carl Pellegrini and he led them to a 
22-0 victory. Villanovu made Buffalo pay 
dearly for some early stubbornness, .shaking 
loose for three scores in the final 16 min- 
utes to win 36-6. Hovsever. Rutgers, un- 
beaten last year, was still without a victory. 
Connecticut crunched CO a fourth-quarter 
touchdown to upset the Scarlet 15-9. 

It didn't take long for last year's Ivy 
League co-champions to learn the hard 
facts of life. Despite the abundant talents 
of sophomore Quarterback Archie Roberts, 
who passed and ran superbly most of the 
time, Columbia was no match for Prince- 
ton. The Tigers, with (he kind of depth that 
wins titles, sent 18 tailbacks, wing-backs 
and fullbacks, .six in each position, charging 
inside and outside the vseary and inadequate 
Lion defenders and won easily 33-0. Har- 
vard fell behind Cornell, (hen tried to 
scramble back but a last-play field goal 
failed by a foot and the Crimson lost 14-12. 
Dartmouth smothered Penn with a with- 
ering defense and whipped the helpless 
Quakers 17-0 while Yale needed a pair of 
33-yard field goals by Wally Grant to earn 
a 6-6 tic with improved Brown. end 
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Illustrgllor; by Nicholos Solsviof( 


by BARBARA HEILMAN 


The nation’s game wardens, protectors of our remaining 
wildlife heritage, are dedicated men who love the land 
and the open air and persistently do their jobs in spite of 



Long Hours, 
Low Pay and 
Guns Fired in 

II vX r” I The Susquehanna River, be- 
iwccnTunkhannock and Sayre, 
ran strong and shallow in the riffles and deep and placid 
in the pools; fishermen sat tranced and stubbled in old 
boats or stood chest-deep in the water. The Susquehanna 
is not a fancy river. It runs untended between untended 
banks, and it isn’t exactly full of fish. 

“Any luck, men?” Warden Stephen Shabbick laid a hand 
on the gunw'alc of an old boat and pulled gently alongside; 
a pale little boy, fishing with his father, looked at him 
doubtfully. The boy wore shorts, an undershirt, out-size 
sunglasses and galoshes. 

“One little boy about your size, down the river, caught 
a 27-inch walleye,” Shabbick’s partner, Clair Fleeger, said. 
“Biggest fish we've seen today. May I have a look at your 
license, sir?” The boy's father produced his fishing license, 
then his motor license. Shabbick checked the number 
against the number on the outboard. He counted fife pre- 
servers, pulled up the stringer and looked at two bass, small 
but not “shorts,” and peered into the bait bucket. 

“They seem to be hitting Sonics down the river,” the 
warden told the boy's father. “Good luck)” 

Shabbick and Fleeger moved upstream. They had been 
up at 6 and on the river by 7. They were checking licenses, 
life preservers, motors, fish and bait, They were watching 
for dead fish — a tanker of hydrochloric acid had gone into 
the river at Waverly, N.Y., and if there was going to be any 
toxic pollution it should show up in Laccyvillc shortly. 

“It wasn't so bad with the .sewage that was running in, 
but now they got that gosh-durned stuff from the mines,” 
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Game Wardens 


linucd 


Skin razor-raw 
. after shaving? 


3 MAGIC DROPS OF 



CONDITION 
HEAL^ 

PROTECT 

dry i 

sensitive 
skin 

Soothe razor-raw skin with 3 magic drops 
of Mennen afta, the aftershave skin con- 
ditioner specially made for sensitive dry 
skin. No alcohol to sting or burn. Enjoy new 
shaving comfort as day after day, afta 
conditions and protects your skin, helps heal 
nicks and cuts. Get soothing Mennen afta! 




a fisherman grumbled to Flccgcr. “That 
sewage isn’t so bad — fertilizes the river.” 

“Well, it is and it isn’t,” Flecger said 
temperately. “Bacteria takes a lot of the 
oxygen out of the water and you have a 
lot of fish killed. And think of all the 
poor people who have to drink it.” 

“Hey. you’re the guy who promised to 
look at a pond for me over at Beau- 
mont,” another fisherman told Shabbick . 


the warm sun. The wardens checked a 
dead eel's length and were pleased. “All 
the eels in here are ones we planted as 
elvers,” Fleeger said. “Nice to see them 
establishing themselves.” Along the 
shore a live-bait box, tethered to a stake, 
rose and fell with the small waves. Shab- 
bick went to check it. There is a lim- 
it on live bait in Pennsylvania. “Some 
people.” Fleeger says, “take more hell- 



“1 was over there that afternoon with 
the supervisors,” Shabbick said. 

“No, no, that’s my brother. He's the 
one with the bulldozer. / wanted to 
move a crick.” 

“Got to have a permit from Harris- 
burg.” Shabbick told him. 

“It’s only a small crick — there's no 
fish in it or anything,” the man said. 
“It’s not much of a change.” 

“Yes, but you still need a permit from 
Harrisburg,” Shabbick said, and prom- 
ised to check it. 

And so on, up the Susquehanna, in 


grammites than they would ever need to 
catch the limit of six bass. And at the 
end of the day they throw them away, 
dead. I've always felt that you shouldn’t 
waste anything of nature’s.” 

Shabbick and Fleeger would leave the 
river about 7 and have supper, after 
which they would debate going back out 
to check on bait hunters. A quiet day: 
long but not longer than usual, strenu- 
ous but not as strenuous as some. 

Hunters and fishermen arc inclined 
to think of wardens like Shabbick and 
Fleeger vaguely and negatively, as fig- 
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ures they don't want to see rising out of 
the bushes. Few of them know or care 
just what wardens do, so long as they 
don't do it to them, and in this they are 
making a mistake, it is the hunters and 
fishermen who pay our wardens, and it 
should please them to know how much 
they are getting for their money. In al- 
most all states, wardens’ salaries derive 
solely from license fees — there is no state 




appropriation and fines sometimes are 
channeled as far away from the wardens 
as the local school fund. It works out to 
a salary of some $3,000 to $5,000 a year, 
and for this the sportsmen get a man 
who works incalculably hard, who is 
diplomat, conservationist, legal expert, 
public relations man and, more than oc- 
casionally, sunburned Samaritan. 

A warden's average day is conserva- 
tively estimated to be 12 hours long. It 
is probably in fact longer, but it would be 
so difficult to calculate that wardens pre- 
fer to go to bed rather than figure it out. 



SEVEN SEAS breeds a thoroughbred line-up of slacks by crossing its expert 
tailoring with Creslan. Result: slacks with classic lines, well-groomed good looks and 
hearty stamina, And they wear the true-clear-through colors of Creslan. In a blend by 
Rhodhiss Mills of 55% Creslan acrylic fiber, 38% Narcon rayon, 7% acetate. Join the 
winner's circle. ..with slacks by Seven Seas'. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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The new tailored cotton topcoat 

Aquascutum’s special care in the tailoring sets it 
quite apart from rainwear of the past. Notice its 
smooch, unruffled look. A coat for cool, dry days, 
as well as for when the weather turns w’et. Perma- 
nently proofed with their exclusive Aqua Five pro- 
cess; satin-lined in rich dusky stripes. This is London 
styling at its best, and one further example of 
Aquascutum’s leadership since 1851. It costs about 
S55.00. 



Clarnc Wardens 


The State of Connecticut did arrive at a 
figure of 4S days of unpaid overtime per 
man in 1960- probably low. Vernionl 
tells its prospective wardens flatly that 
■'a warden is paid the standard weekly 
rate, with no additional compensation 
for m/M/m/ overtime" — which sounds 
tough, but Chief Conservation Ollicer 
William Coflin of New Jersey observes. 
"We never have to pound a man to go 
out and do a day's work. We have to 
pound at him to take some time off." 
The other states agree. 

On duty the warden, of course, enforc- 
es the law: 4.500 wardens over 3,615.21 1 
square miles of country and 88,633 miles 
of shoreline. And in these 3.615.211 
square niiles are men so bent on evading 
the law' that they have hidden hcllgram- 
mites, crawly and pinchered. under their 
hats, and deer in their beds. The work 
requires a sound knowledge of the law. 
As one warden has put it. "It's a special- 
ized form of enforcement- we deal in 
technicalities. When you arrest a man 
you're slicking your neck out unless you 
know exactly what you're arresting him 
for. False arrest, malicious persecution 
and all the rest of it — we don't want any 
of that." Not getting any of it involves a 
thorough knowledge of court procedure 
and legal subtleties; game wardens today 
may be found in the Treasury School in 
Washingion, taking a condensed course 
in the Rules of tvidence. 

And law enforcement is hardly half of 
it. A warden is on call 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, at the service of hunt- 
ers with questions, drunks with argu- 
ments to be settled at 3 a.m., house- 
holders with squirrels in the attic or 
skunks under the porch. ’'You gel a 
phone call; a squirrel is up a telephone 
pole or a cat is on a third-story ledge." 
says Anthony Mazza of Manhattan, 
“and people want you down there forth- 
with. They can't understand if you don't 
hurry down, or that the squirrel can 
climb a lot better than you can.” A 
warden isavailablc for hurricanes, torna- 
does, lost children, escaped murderers 
and turtles held in unlawful captivity; he 
is around for getting people down off 
jnountains. up from the bottoms of riv- 
ers and out of blizzards. He conducts 
conservation classes, speaks at boy scout 
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meetings, answers questions at outdoor 
shows, wildlife exhibits and sportsmen's 
clubs. Then he has hours to pul in doing 
detailed reports and preparing his cases, 
to see them through in court — work 
made by the work he has done. 

It is the wardens who know the size 
of their fish-and-game populations and 
the conditions that support and threaten 
them — the amount of food and cover, 
the degree of pollution in the rivers, 
the strength of the predator groups. It 
is the game warden who knows how 
niany elk there are and how many deer,- 
how many quail and how they are fixed 
for cover and for food: grit, ragweed 
seeds, sedge, mast. It is the warden 
who knows just how many fish are ap- 
pearing belly up in the polluted rivers. 
He knows which waters need stocking 
and helps to stock them. He knows 
where deer populations are heavy and 
moves the deer to where they are light. 
In Florida he ropes and transports alli- 
gators, and in Massachusetts he carts 
hard-shell clams from polluted to clean 
waters, saving not just clams but the lives 




Gentleman in a Bentley 
locked fenders the other day 
with a chap in a T'Bird. 

Each emerged ivith fire in 
his eye. Then both discovered 
they were wearing the same 
Society Brand outercoat. 

The incident ivas settled 
amicably. 


"Why did you 
pick a Sawyer’s?” 


“I started 


If you’d rather have your audience ex- 
claim about the quality of your pictures 
than the trickiness of your projector, 
you ought to pick a Sawyer’s too. With- 
out frills, Sawyer's gives you real con- 
venience features like the Easy® Edit 


tray that allows you to rearrange slides 
without interrupting the show. Sawyer’s 
sensible prices start at less than $55. 


Ask your photo dealer for a comparis 
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Makers of View-Master Products Portland, Oregon 




you slip into this 



Easy 


Side '^ore Ici.s yuui' fuoi snuiitilc in and 
keejis ii snu" . . . with no gap! in Ijrown 
or l,)lack sniooili leather . . . also crepe 
sole buck in sagel;rush- \'ou’JI want at 
least two pairs (maybe three!) at these 
sensible- prices, SQ 95 10SII 95 

Available at Better Stores 
Product of Bristol Division 
VAISEY-BRISTOL SllOt CO. Monett, Mo. 


Cj-amc Wardens conummi 

of people who would buy from bootleg- 
gers templed to work the productive 
beds. In Manhattan he prowls Madison 
Avenue shops for hats bearing a breast 
feather of a protected duck and shosvs 
up in restaurant kitchens looking for 
brook trout lacking the tug that shows 
they were legitimately raised and sold. 

In Pennsylvania. Clair Flecgcr and 
Steve Shabbick measure bass. In Flor- 
ida. Rhodus Hill measures shcllcrackers. 
But the job of a game warden is more 
than attention to these specifics: he is 
the bridge between the theory of conser- 
vation and the fact of a stringer of un- 
dersized bass, and on his attention to 
that stringer may rest the preservation 
of a species. Nobody took up his gun 
and went out the back door to kill off 
the last passenger pigeon. The passenger 
pigeon is extinct because of a lack of 
vision and recognition of the law of 
cause and effect. The shock of the total 
loss of a species was probably more use- 
ful to America than the bird was— more 
conservation laws went down on the 
books. But an unenforced law is not 
going to conserve anything; moreover, 
it isn’t going to work effectively unless 
it is framed with a thorough, current 
knowledge of the conditions of what is 
to be conserved which brings us back 
to the game warden, first and last. 

In spite of being strong, healthy, 
knowledgeable, tactful and patient for 
S4,000 a year, these men are not popu- 
lar. The Job is enforcement of unpopular 
law, which has always presented its own 
peculiar difficulties. Breaking Americans 
to game law has been a tedious business. 
This was. not too long ago. a frontier 
country where men lived by shooting 
game, and an activity turns slowly from 
necessity to pleasure to illegality. Neces- 
sity itself demanded the redefinition of 
hunting — in Colorado in 1866. for ex- 
ample. it was estimated that the food 
available would last for six weeks if dis- 
tributed evenly among the population 
of the territory, and “it w-as natural that 
serious thought be given to dilTerenl 
sources of supply.” Nevertheless, people 
do not easily grasp the fact of future 
necessity, and it has been hard to instill 
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a feeling for the game laws in those not 
capable of seeing a larger picture. 

Man has always felt an instinctive 
right to what runs wild: it is hard to get 
it through his head that it can be illegal 
to take home baby rabbits, pick moun- 
tain laurel or shoot an extra deer. Hunt- 
ers have felt essentially that somchow 
they were not breaking the law. not 
really, and this casual view has plagued 
wardens even in the courts. In the early 
days, judges and juries tended to agree 
with the violators. A warden can still 
come into court with complete evidence, 
often gathered after weeks and even 
months of work, to prosecute market 
hunters or inveterate violators and have 
his case thrown out of court. 

Warden Ernest Sw'ifi of Wiscon- 
sin I'emembers a justice of the peace 
w'ho leafed through the statute books 
after the case had been presented. Swift 
watched him and finally said respect- 
fully that he was sure he had charged the 
man correctly. The justice looked at 
him and said, “I know what you charged 
him with, young man. I'm just trying to 
find something in the statutes that will 
let me let him go!” And Rex Tice, now 
in Washington, remembers going to a 
district attorney in Wisconsin and tell- 
ing him. “We've got a bad actor down 
here fi.shing illegally in Mississippi via- 
tors- using nets, no license, and he's 
selling gamefish. He's offered to sell me 
some, and I want you to tell me just how 
to buy them so we have a case. 1 don't 
want to make any mistake.” The D.A. 
would have no part of it and said, “We 
have to live with these people.” 

Perhaps the most dispirited complaint 
of this sort came from a fish-and-ganie 
commissioner. James A. Shinn of Colo- 
rado. W'ho reported in 1911 that “it is 
difficult to get the district attorneys to 
lake the proper action in some cases, 
and we have even had a case where the 
district attorney, while he was supposed 
to prosecute, defended the violators.” 
Fish-and-gamc men have been saying 
hopefully, since about 1880. that this 
slate of affairs is improving. And so it is, 
but this is little comfort to a warden 
W'ho has spent long cold nights sitting 
up in a boat or lying on his belly in a 
field to collect evidence. 

cof/rMurt/ 



K TH IS WINTER 


BETTEB THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

Next jacket or coat you buy, look inside. Be sure it's enriched with a pile lining of 100% “Orion”* acrylic fiber. 
"Orion” is rich to the touch, surprisingly light, glowingly warm. Comes in bright, handsome colors. And is great in 
these wrinkle-resistant, wash-wear “Briefcoats” of 65% "Dacron”* polyester, 35% cotton, “Cambridge” (left): men's, 
about $45; boys’, about $35. “Yale” (right): men's only, about $45. Both with zip-out linings both in ^ i . fj 
a great range of colors. Atfine stores. Write Stratojac, Hammond, I nd., for store nea restyou. Tailored by 



NOW '*FIFTH-ROW-CENTER-SOUND” IS YOURS WITH THE 
TOTALLY NEW WOLLENSAK FULL STEREO TAPE RECORDER 


This new recorder will give you an 
astonishing experience. Full, live sound 
anywhere you want it. ..just as you 
would hear it in a concert hall! □ For 
the first time, here is WoMensak full 
stereo sound, With this precision 
instrument you will record and listen to 


a full symphony's majesties, a sports 
event's excitement, your children's 
chatter, □ The new Wollensak model 
1580 is really portable ... compact. 
Powerful ... 22 watts audio output. 
Versatile ... records and plays two and 
four track stereo or monaural tape. 


Advanced .. .record and play simultane- 
ously, ..play tape with live PA narration 
...fingertip tab controls. Stop in 
now at your dealer., .look and listen! 

lUollensakSEYl 

AN AFFILIATE OF IlH COfflMNY 



Cj-amc Wardens 


There are further demands on a game 
warden's patience. Practically speaking, 
conservation cannot he achieved by ap- 
prehending every violator. There arc too 
many potential violators on loo much 
land, and too much is involved in prose- 
cuting them. So the warden must some- 
how make violators understand what 
they arc doing and make illegal hunters 
and fishermen and laurel pickers choose 
to desist. OlTcnders are apt to be entirely 
ignorant of the law or unable to under- 
stand its purpose; cow them or humiliate 
them and the ignorance only crystallizes 
into antagonism. Understanding and 
cooperation of the public are fish-and- 
gtimc departments’ primary aims, and 
they demand a superhuman tact and 
patience of the wardens. High-handed- 
ness defeats the purpose of the warden 
and endangers the effective functioning 
of a conservation program. It is doubt- 
ful that a traffic cop feels personally 
wounded when a motorist exceeds the 
speed limit, and he can do his duty in a 
fairly offensive manner without losing 
his job. But the wardens, who happen to 
be truly pained by the breaking of con- 
servation laws, are the men most re- 
quired to be even-tempered about law 
enforcement. (One man is a warden 
today because as a private citizen he 
beat up a game violator. A judge fined 
him for assault and then asked why. if 
he cared so much, he didn't become a 
game warden. The man did — losing his 
“privilege." though, to beat up violators. ) 

Kentucky has told its wardens in a 
special handbook that "'rhe Conserva- 
tion Officer in serving the public signifies 
'authority.' but his authority should be 
clothed in courtesy at all times . . . cour- 
tesy and etiquette are based on self con- 
trol. Not until a Conservation Officer 
has mastered himself can he ever hope to 
do a courteous job of law enforcement. 
Not until he does his job. with fairness 
and understanding, can the Department 
hope for the respect and cooperation of 
the public. The violation and its perpe- 
trator should be looked upon imperson- 
ally and dealt with firmly and courteous- 
ly.” Kentucky goes on and spells it out, 
listing “courtesies to be used frequent- 
ly,” among them: “pleasantness but not 
familiarity,” “cheerfulness when giving 
continued 
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the impression: rugged individualists 
the investment: rock bottom 
the suit: J&F Beefeater Worsted"’ 


Some advice from Joseph & Feiss, tailors to gentlemen for over 121 years: 
Beefeatersuits, of fine Paragon* worsted, are extra strongon looks and stamina. 
They’re real ground breakers, too, when it comes to style! Tailored on newest 
contemporary lines in up-to-the-minute patterns and colors. Beefeater is re- 
markably reasonable at about 565.00. Two trouser suit about579. 50. J& Fat the 
best stores or write J&F, PO. Box #5968, Cleveland. Ohio. ‘paraEon worsted company 




YOIPLL ADD TO PARTY PLEASL HE.. .when you serve Great Western 
wine. No matter which of the many fine types you select, you've made the right choice — 
wines that come from the same winery that produces famous Great Western Champagne. 
For dinner or party, be the perfect host and serve Great Western. 



PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, HAM MONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 



In action or at ease, the prize sportswear to 
wear is Sedgefield. Ski jacket about $20. Shirt 
about $3. Slacks about $5. Sedgefield by 
Blue Bell Inc., Empire State Building, N.Y. 1. 



Game Wardens roiui<wed 

information and help," "prompt apol- 
ogy for any oversight or error," "ac- 
ceptance of constructive criticism," "at- 
tentiveness when another person is ad- 
dressing one." Discourtesies listed are; 
"engaging in long sidewalk or curbstone 
conversations," "assuming a loafing at- 
titude while in uniform or on business" 
and even such splendid advice for all of us 
everywhere as to avoid "expressing posi- 
tive opinions on unfamiliar subjects." 

Wardens, like schoolteachers, are ex- 
pected to be examples to the commu- 
nity. They are well known by the men 
they deal with, and the most powerful 
deterrent to the breaking of game laws is 
the men who enforce them. It is a pre- 
sumptuous demand, that a man's char- 
acter and activities when not on the job 
be up to a certain standard (in Te.xas a 
report on applicants even asks: "What 
of the inside of the home? The furnish- 
ings? Describe. Docs he owe anything on 
the furnishings? How much? Who is the 
‘boss' in the home?" and more, a lot 
more). 

Another problem is plain physical 
danger. Fatal assaults by violators arc 
less common than they once were, but 
still common. Enforcement of the game 
laws is especially difficult in that it in- 
volves dealing with lawbreakers who are 
almost always equipped to kill, and deal- 
ing with them usually under isolated cir- 
cumstances. The drunken hunter aggra- 
vates the problem. Part of the flight to 
Mother Nature is apt to be a flight from 
the mother of one'.s own children, and 
one of the jolly aspects of getting away 
from the wife with the boys is getting 
into the beer. A man armed, drunk and 
in the wrong is no joke. "Shot at? The 
word is sprinkled." says William Jack- 
son Bogcr of North Carolina, "None of 
us wardens like to feel anyone would 
intentionally fire upon us." But ho con- 
cedes thoughtfully. "There usually is a 
time when you're hit ’unintentionally' 
by stray buckshot." 

A considerable number of men have 
been killed in the last few years; mur- 
dered. not sprinkled with unintentional 
buckshot. They have been shot in the 
stomach and the back of the head, with 
rifles. An officer in Alabama lost an eye 
when fired upon during a routine license 
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check; a warden in Florida was shot in 
the belly; ihere was an Indiana warden 
killed by a hunter out on parole a year 
and a half from a sentence of murder; 
and a deputy was killed in Carmel, N.Y., 
shot in the head and the back. And then 
there are the nonfatal but unpleasant 
assaults made with knives, clubs, auto- 
mobiles and clam rakes. 

There are also natural dangers, but 
nowadays they arc less of a problem. 
Wardens generally work now in pairs, 
and automobiles, planes, airboats and 
walkie-talkies have put today’s warden 
somewhat up on his predecessor in snow- 
shoes. Still, the warden's most effective 
enforcement weapons are his own knowl- 
edge of the territory and habitual viola- 
tors, plus the willingness to follow up 
every lead he gets, regardless of the hour. 
As Mazza, in New York, observed, “You 
never know, if you go back to bed, that 
it wasn’t the clue you needed.” 

T 

Xhis conscientiousness is abused in a 
number of ways. A warden in Louisiana 
is called out time after time by tips on 
“violators” in certain areas, only to lind 
that the telephoners are merely making 
sure that (heir own favorite hunting 
grounds are minutely patrolled; no vio- 
lators will be within miles. And violators 
themselves are apt to call in and send a 
warden on a search miles from where 
they intend to pouch. But the good war- 
den is not often duped. Harry Chase, a 
Vermont warden, wrote in 1910: “The 
poachers may watch [the warden], but 
owing to his familiarity with the country 
and his acquaintance with the offenders 
there arc hundreds of ways in which he 
can outwit them. May he not let it be 
known that he is going to such and such 
a place, and then in a circuitous manner 
return to his old territory? . . . Can he 
not go out under cover of darkness and 
return in the same manner? Can he not 
lay a few traps for the poachers as well as 
they can? Can he not guard a certain ter- 
ritory so faithfully that even though he 
does not apprehend a poacher, yet he 
will prevent the commission of their 
crimes?" Well, he van, but it is tiring. 

Game wardens do take time off, but 
it is hard to tell where the work stops 



Best engine 
life preserver — 
Quaker State 
Motor Oil 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY lay bo^ 

(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT IS!) (ii. ' ' ' 



easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
■ ■ ■ dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
I I I kJ down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
III ^^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


LEADING MAN’S 

SHAMPOO 
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Game Wardens 





Bowling is more fun with 
your own AMF accessories! 



Striking style! What f un choosing and 
using AMF shoes and bags— bowling’s 
best-looking accessories! Illustrated: 
Blu-Belle bag, Strikette shoes, Star- 
dust ball. 


Fun to spare! Choose the Amflite® 
ball that’s best for you from 11 color- 
ful models. Illustrated: Beau Brum- 
mell bag, Scarpi shoes, Rocket ball. 



Ask for AMF Fashion Line accessories 
wherever sporting goods and bowling 
accessories are sold. 



and the fun begins. Mazza is fond of 
sneaking up to the Museum of Natural 
History to study feathers, ‘■ril get some- 
thing that sort of stumps me, a little 
breast feather that's old and tarnished. 
You compare it with bodies. You go up 
to the Museum of Natural History; 
they've got a lot of bodies up there, and 
you can nail it down. It's a great satisfac- 
tion.” Laurel Van Camp, of Genoa, Ohio 
has banded and studied more than 35,- 
000 birds in his time off; in Texas one 
warden has been carrying on a carcass- 
temperature study to help wardens de- 
termine how long a deer has been dead. 
A former Pennsylvania warden raised 
angelfish, sold them all over the country, 
and kept a boa constrictor in his cellar. 
Several men in Wyoming are engaged in 
a wildlife hair and fur study. And in 
Louisiana, Dewey Farrar takes people 
out to look at deer. “You have people 
who never saw a deer, and you like to 
take them out and show them. I'm 
around fish, looking at them all the time 
during fishing season, and the same with 
deer during hunting season. 1 don't care 


any more about killing game. You get 
to where you like it so well you wouldn’t 
want to kill it.” 

Until the middle of the 19th centuiy 
all criminal law in this country, includ- 
ing what game laws there were, was en- 
forced by sheriffs, constables and the 
police. By about the 1860s. game laws in 
many states had become more stringent, 
too complex to be handled by the local 
constabulary, and enforcement was put 
into the hands of special officials, gen- 
erally called game wardens. The game 
warden in 1962 is often called a conser- 
vation officer, a wildlife protector, a 
wildlife manager — partly in recognition 
of the wider and subtler scope of his 
duties and partly, it has been explained, 
because the term “warden” carries with 
it some old and not reputable aura from 
the days when the job was a patronage 
handout and each new administration 
sent in a whole new team. In point of 
fact, no really disreputable aura ever 
firmly attached itself to wardens as a 
group, simply because the character of 
the men who have wanted this job has 
continued 
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Does good exercise have to be drudgery... or can it be fun, too? 


Many people feel that for exercise to be 
beneficial, it must border on torture. 

An old wives’ tale! 

The perfect exercise for an adult com- 
bines light physical activity and relax- 
ing fun. That describes bowling! 
Bowling helps tone up your body. In a 
light and easy way. It’s real fun. Easy to 
learn as dancing. 


Discover the fun of bowling at a 
nearby “Magic Triangle” equipped 
center. You’ll love the luxurious sur- 
roundings . . . the latest automatic equip- 
ment . . . the snack bar. 

Get together with a few friends and plan 
a weekday bowling date. Just call your 
friendly bowling proprietor. 



Open your world to bowling— it’ll do you 
a world of good. 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE" BOWLING FASHIONS MADE BY HARBURT UNDER LICENSE FROM A. M, F. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE "MAGIC TRIANGLE” 


Game Wardens conliiweil 

been too consistently and unassailably 
excellent. But then, as now. such men 
were hard to find. 

In 1 906 Fish and Game Commissioner 
John Woodard of Colorado observed 
in his annual report to the governor, 
“Good game wardens are hard to secure, 
as not everyone will make a good game 
warden, and politics should be left out of 
that part of the business. Generally, when 
you get a good game warden, he does not 
suit the politicians in his part of the 
state, and the Commissioner is asked to 
put in some man under pay as game war- 
den in order to pay some political de- 
partment. This is always detrimental to 
the protection of the game and fish of 
the state." 

John Woodard didn't do it. The de- 
votion of the lish-and-game protectors 
to protecting the fish and game has al- 
ways been single-minded and complete, 
and utterly specific and literal. These 
annual reports by commissioners to the 
governors of their states always have ar- 
rived filled with detailed word on the 
number of every species of fish and game, 
their well-being and what was being done 
to promote it: they contained disserta- 
tions on the beauty and usefulness of 
the fox squirrel and the pheasant and 
whether they had enough to eat; ac- 
counts of drainage systems put in with 
pipes of a new diameter; directions for 
the artificial raising of gamelish down 
to instructions (for the governor, seem- 
ingly) about stirring pans of fertilized 
eggs w'ith a feather. 

One wonders what the governors 
thought of them; lengthy, earnest, filled 
with detail and philosophy, breathing 
more passion than probably all the love 
letters mailed to the young ladies of the 
state in the same year. Did the governor 
of Georgia nod agreement when he read, 
"No more interesting question will come 
before the legislature than the subject of 
proper legislation for the oysters of this 
state"? Was the governor of Wyoming 
attentive through the report of his com- 
missioner, W. H. Seebohm, which read, 
in part (and very small part): “Upon 
a recent visit to Jackson 1 bought 482 
tons of hay ranging in price from S6 a 
ton to $8 a ton, to be fed to elk ... 
this makes a total of 607 tons which 


will be available in case of emergency 
during the coming winter months. As 
stated above, the Biological Survey De- 
partment has purchased hay every year 
for the past three years, for the feeding 
of elk, but owing to a deal now pend- 
ing between that department and Robt. 
E. Miller, for Mr. Miller’s ranch, lo- 
cated near Jackson, which the depart- 
ment desires to purchase for a game ref- 
uge. no hay has been purchased by it for 
the feeding of elk during the coming win- 
ter and, therefore, I thought it advisable 
to purchase the hay while available, ow- 
ing to the fact that the coming winter 
may be severe and require the feeding of 
elk." Seebohm also told the governor 
more than the governor could conceiva- 
bly have wanted to know about moving 
the Wyoming elk around on sleighs — 
and it might compare with what John B. 
Lubbock of Texas confided to his gov- 
ernor about shipping carp around in 
barrels. 

F 

J ivery warden in history, of course, 

has not turned out true blue. The com- 
mission reports reveal a few incompe- 
tents. and there must be other non-Rover 
Boys like the Maryland warden who was 
convicted in 1959 and fined for shooting 
over a baited field. But as a New York 
warden has pointed out, slackness in a 
man, let alone dishonesty, shows up 
fast. “You can pinpoint an area where 
he doesn’t do his Job. Complaints pour 
into the main office in Albany. But a man 
doesn’t do a bad Job if he’s interest- 
ed. and you aren’t in this if you’re not 
interested.’’ 

The old fish-and-gamc protectors, like 
their modern counterparts, were not in 
business for the money. Americans are 
proud of their geographical inheritance. 
They go hunting and fishing and return 
to the cities restored and grateful. They 
take trips into their geographical inheri- 
tance, and sit down on it periodically. 
An American may look at the Grand 
Canyon, and tears come to his eyes — 
but this is an infatuation. The game war- 
den loves the land to the extent of work- 
ing for it those 12 hours a day. Go to 
Pennsylvania and watch him counting 
night crawlers in a bucket. end 


Brentwood Wool-Kodel Sweaters 
Available at these fine stores: 


ILLINOIS 

Alton 

Alton 

Belleville 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Danville 

Galesburg 

Harrisburg 

Havana . ,, 

Mattoon 

O'Fallon 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rockford .. . 


Minn< 




Minneapolis 
New Ulm 
Owatonna 
St. Paul 


MISSOURI 


Myer's Bros. Inc. 

Toggery Men’s Wear 

Peskind’s 

. Jos. Kuhn & Co. 

. . Benson & Rixon 

The Fair 

Marshall Field & Co. 

. .. Wieboldt Stores 

. . Wm. Vogt's 
O- T. Johnson 
Hart's Dept. Store 
Myer's Bros. 

Myer's Bros. 

. .. His Shop 

Duker-Vonderhaar 
Bernhart's Inc. 
... . Owen's 


Vm. H. Block Co. 
L. Strauss & Co. 
Ball Stores Inc. 


Oes Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Marshaltown ... 
Iowa City 

Osage 

Sioux City 

Sioux City 

Sioux City . ... 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Louisville 

Louisville 

Louisville 

MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Bay City . .. . 

Detroit 

Detroit .... 
Flint .. 

Flint 

Flint . . . 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids . 
Grand Rapids 
Holland 
Holland 

Lansing . .. . 

Lansing 

Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea . 
Austin 
Blue Earth 
Kasson .. 
Mankato .. . 
Minnei 


. . Leuthold-Martin 
. Johnson’s 
. J. C. Peterson Co. 

. . St. Clair Krieger 

St. Clair-Johnson 
. Leuthold Clothes 

Graysohn's 

Karl's 

Raymond's 
Leuthold Bradford 


Levy Brothers Inc. 

Lewis & Hastings 

Moseson & King 

. The Sutcliffe Clothing Inc. 


Stadel & Sons 

W. R. Knepp & Co. 

. Crowley Milner & Co. 

. . Buckingham's 

Cliff Sackrider Mens Shop 
Crawford & Zimmerman 

A. M. Davidson 

. . John W. Niemeyer 
Vanderveen's 
Wurzburg Co. 

Lokker-Rutgers Co. 

R- J. Rutgers Men's Wear 
. .. Arbaugh's 
J. W. Knapp Co. 
Morley Bros. 


Skinner.Chamberlain Co. 
. ... Leuthold Bauer 

Leuthold-Barnes 

Leuthold & Bahr 
Matt J. Qraif Clothing Co. 

.. Dayton’s Co. 
. . Ekiund Clothing Co. 

John W. Thomas Co. 
. Leuthold-Neubauer 
.... St.Clair’s 
.. Emporium Dept. Store 


Columbia . Dick Barnett 

Kirkwood , John Zorensky Mens & Boy's Wear 

Mexico Neatc Clothing Co, 

Rolla . Vern’s Clothing Company 

St. Charles American Clothing Co. 


Bellefontaine 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Massillon .. 

Newark 

Norwalk 

Steubenville 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Warren . .. 


Corwin's 

The B. R. Baker Company 
Rosenblum's 
Elder. Beerman Stores Inc. 
. Tom Straughn's Mens Shop 
. Cornell Clothing Co. 

Pohl Co. 

... Myer & Stone 

The Lamson Brothers 
. Westgato Lion Store Inc, 
Stouss-Hirshberg's 
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This new Brentwood sweater is 
for you. It looks bright, soft . . . 
fresh ! Best of all, the new look 
will last. This wool-and-Kodel 
sweater bears the Eastman “Cer- 
tified Knit Fabric” tag. It’s only 
on knitwear made with Kodel, an 


Eastman Kodak polyester fiber. 
The knit fabric must be tested and 
certified to meet Eastman textile 
quality standards. Result? This 
sweater is machine-washable, 
machine-dryable. Blocks itself. 
Keeps its new look. 


"Briar”— one of thirty 
handsome sweater styles in blends of 
65% wool.35'A Kodelpolyester . Eight 
muted Argyle combinations. About 
$13.95. (Slightly higher in the West.) 
Kodel is the trademark for Eastman 
■polyester fiber. Eastman makes only 
the fiber, not fabrics or garments. 


Count on Kodel. ..member of the Eastman Kodak family 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16, N Y. 




80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILUeD FROM GRAIN. ®STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS.. (DIVISION OF MEUBLEIN), HARTFORD. CONN,, 1962 



YOU CAN’T GET DRYER— IT’S A SMIRNOFF* MARTINI 

By now it’s official among Martini men. The dryest of Dry Martinis are made with Smirnoff Vodka. 
Because smooth, flawless Smirnoff is itself the dryest of all liquors . . . and so perjectly neutral that 
it leaves no trace of liquor taste or breath. When you mix your own Martinis, put Smirnoff in 
instead of gin. And for the subtlest, dryest Martini at any bar, be sure to mention our name. 



THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING VODKA 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL- NATIONA I. l-RAOUE PLAYOFF be- 
Iwccn Sun Franuiicci and Los Angelos turned into a 
poor man’s copy oflhc 1951 playoff, when Bobby 
Thomson's homer capped a lour-run ninlh-innins 
rally by Ihc Oianls. This year the Oianis won the 
same way - coming from behind with four runs in 
Ihe ninth — but instead of a homer, walks and an er- 
ror by the sluggish Dodgers made the difference. 
San Francisco won this deciding game 6-4. F.arlicr 
they had taken Iho opener S-O. behind Ihrce-hil 
pitching by Billy Pierce and two home runs by Wil- 
lie Mays that brought his total for the season to 4‘J. 
high in Ihc majors. Iho second game went to Los 
Angeles 8-7. During the playoff. Maury Wills stole 
four bases lo run his season record total to 104. 
WORI.D .SERIF.S was lirsi between 

Yankees and Oianis since 1951 when travel was 
across the Harlem River instead of cross-country. 
The perennial Series hero. Whiley Ford, won the 
opener 6-2 for New York in Candlestick Park, but 
Ihe Giants took the second 2-0. Back home, the 
Yanks won the third game 5-2 but lust the fourth 
7-3 to leave things at 2-2. 

LITTLE WORLD SFRirS between Class' AAA 
minor league playoff winners went lo International 
League’s Atlanta, four games to three, when the 
Crackers took an unprecedented Series doublchcad- 
cr from American Association’s Louisville club. 


BOATING— PALAWAN, skippered by Thomas J. 
Watson Jr., energetic president of IBM, led a wind- 
battered flccl to the finish of a rough 64.milc Strat- 
ford Shoal race, the final event on the Long Island 
racing calendar. The 54-foot sloop held her winning 
lead on corrected lime as well, but oHicial victory 
was withheld pending a protest hearing. 


BOXING — F-MILt ORIFFn H, appearing at Madison 
Square Garden tor the first time since his fatal knock- 
out of Benny (Kid) Parei, supersiiliously chose a 
different corner, and then oulboxcU Don Fullmer 
through 10 dreary rounds, 

RAYMUNDO TORRES, with five straight knock- 
outs behind him. met former world welterweight 
champion Don Jordan, who had lost seven m a row, 
m a Los Angeles mishmash that was all too reminis- 
cent of another recent light. Torres floored Jordan at 
2:18 of the first round. The event's most exciting 
moineni came when uflieials stepped into the ring, 
declared the fight "no decision’’ and told a booing 
crowd that the purse would be held up pending an 
invcstiguiion. Later, officials released lorres' share 
and suspended Jordan, a key figure in Gambler 
Frankie Carbo's trial last year, for a poor pcrlorm- 

niy Wilson. 

fOOTBALL— NF’L; WASHINGTON clung even 
lighter to the top of the F.asicrn Division and shoved 
still w inless Los Angeles down even more as the Red- 
skins beat the Rams 20-14 in Washington (seepufe 
6/ I- With three wins, the rebuilt Redskins now have 

bined. In a bailie of the Western Division leaders. 
Green Bay's Paul Horniing kicked the deciding 21- 
yard field goat against Detroit as the final seconds 
licked off. Flornung. scoring leader of the league (5S 
points), also kicked two other field goals - the Pack- 
ers didn't get a touchdown but won 9-7 in a cold rain 
in Green Bay, Wis. The New York defense yielded 
two touchdowns to St- Louis, but Quarterback Y. 
A. Tittle passed for one. set up another and final- 
ly ran 21 yards for .1 third as the Giants overcame 
the liiful Cardinals 31-14 in Si. Louis. A SO-yard 
scoring pass from Quarterback Jim Ninowski to 
Fullback Jim Brown in the last quarter pulled the 
Browns to a 19-10 victory over the Dallas Cowboys 
in Cleveland. On Lou Gro/a Day there, the man of 
the afternoon kicked two field goals (J5 and 42 
yards) and added a point alter touchdown to take 
the atllime NFL scoring lead by one point from 
Philadelphia's Bobby Walston; 850 points in Gro/a's 
17-year career. John Brodie’s passing and H.ilfback 
J. D. Smith's running U 45 y.vrds) squashed Balti- 
more on its home ground as .San Fruneisen won. 
21-1 3- Even more squashed: Johnny Uniias, benched 

Minnesota stayed so. with a 13-0 loss to Chicago 
onadrizzly Minnc.'ipolis afternoon, and the Sicelcrs 
downed Philadelphia. 13-7. m Pittsburgh. 

At-L: BOS rON beat an inept New York team. 43- 
14. before a meager crowd at the Polo (Jroiinds. 
Standouts were the Patriots' Babe Parilli (three 
touchdown passes) and End Uinu Cappelletii (19 
points). Rookie Quarierb.sck John HadI did most of 
the work, passing for two TDs and running for one 
In San Diego, as the Chargers handed Dallas its first 
defeat, 32-28. In Denver, the Broncos overwhelmed 
Oakland 44-7 m a scoring explosion that featured 


Ffnifback Gene Mingo’s 83-yard touchdown run. 
Buff'alo came close lo winning one in Houston, but 
a late Oiler rally closed the Bills out, 17-14. 

GOLF ALTHF.A GIBSON, the former Wimbledon 
tennis champion who retired from court compel nion 
two years ago. won her first title at her new sporting 
interest, golf. Ignoring wind and rain at Finglewood, 
N.J.. she beat LaJunta White for the women's club 
championship. 2 and I. 

AUGUSTA (GA.) NATIONAL GOLF' CLUB won 
an international pro-nni, four-ball tournament un- 
der brilliant blue skies at St. Andrews. Scotland, with 
a 246, two strokes better than a team from Plainfield, 
N.J. ’The field was made up of more than 1 00 country- 
club golfers, who went with their club pros on a golf 
tour of Scot land - One complaint of the Americans at 
Si- Andrews— no clcclrie golf carts. 

HARNESS RACING— SAFE MISSION (SI0,20 and 
S6.SO), showing the same class as his sire. Triple 
Crown Winner Scott Frost, swept both heats of the 
S55.230 Kentucky Fiiluriiy at Lexington. Ky.. the 

winning, the dclieaic-fooicd Safe Mission foiled 
A-C-'s Viking's bid tor the Triple Crown. He was 
never in eontcnlion. finishing fourth and third. 
Driver Joe O’Brien kept the California entry (S.A. 
Camp Farm, in Shaflcr) just off the pace in both 
heats before urging the carefully nurtured trotter 
into winning da.shes through the stretch. 

HORSE RACING CMS HOY -STABLE had two 
quick winners in oig weekdav races as Belmont 
Park opened its autumn racing season. NEVER 
BFND (S3.80) was the best 2.year.old in the S7I,- 
175 Cowdin Stakes. He moved up well through a 
12-horse field, catching the leaders in the slrclch 
and going on lo a three-length victory over Valiant 
Skoal- The win was momentarily marred by a pro- 
test — Never Bend's third straight leg.al invoKemenl. 
Another of Captain Harry F. Guggenheim's Thor- 
oughbreds. BATTLE JOINED (S5,50>, wiggled 

S57!300 Liiw'rencc'ReaM2al?on'by\wo'lcnglhs'over 
Ogden Phipps's Comte. Manuel Ycara. who rode 
both winners, added Mill another during the week. 
He led PAMS EGO (S26) to victory in the rich 
S 1 1 0,500 Frizette Stakes for 2-ycar-old fillies by tak- 
ing advantage of a tiring duel between Ihe early 
leaders, Affectionately and Smart Deb. who finished 
third and sixth. 

SOLTIKOFF. a 40-IO-I shot in the 24-horse field, 
led a French sweep of the first five places in the 
S228.010 Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe, Europe's rich- 
est race, in Paris. .-Xmerican hopeful. Carry Back, 
never in contention, finished lOih (w page ’2). 

MOTOR SPORTS — JIM.MY CLARK. Scottish driv- 
er who races a green English Lotus, smoothly sped 
over the curving Watkins Glen. N.Y. course at a 
record 108.61 mph lo win the U.S. Grand Priv (see 
page 26). The victory brings him to within striking 
distance of the world driving chanvpinnship. 

TENNIS- SOUT H AMERICA defeated North Amer- 
ica, 3-2, and .Australia put down Europe, 3-0, in the 
semifinal round of the world professional champi- 
onships (the Kramer Cup) in Turin, Italy as U-S. 
pros had no more luck than the country’s Davis 
Cup amateurs in this year of international defeat, 

TRACK & FIELD A L R b L E V A N DEN DRI ES- 
CCHE, a little-known Belgian distance runner, 
stepped ahead of the pack at a Waregem. Belgium 
meet and fiowed over a rain-soaked track to break 
the world 30,000-niclcr record. His imic of I ;34:4l. I 
took more than a minute off Russian Albert Iva- 
nov's five-vear-old mark of 1:35:01. At the same 
meet TATYANA SHCHFLKANOVA, Ihe Soviet 
Union world champion broad jumper, added -T'/i 
inches to her world record with a leap of 21 feel 
8'/4 inches, 

MILEPOSTS— OFFERED: ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS for Ihc loronio Maple Leafs' big (fi-feet 
1-mch). bulky (200 pounds), goal-hungry (33 last 
year), Left Wing Frank Mahovlich. by James D. 
Norris, owner of the Chicago Black Hawks. Al- 
though he niiidc the offer lo Leaf President Slalford 
Smyihe at a Toronto party. Norris promptly fol- 
lowed up with a check thal. ifaccepied, would be 
Ihe highest price ever paid for any athlete. 
SHUFFI.ED; IN BASEBALL MANAGERIAL 
SWITCHES — George Robert (Birdie) lebbeits. 
from man.Tgcr of the Milwaukee Braves to manager 
of Ihe Cleveland Indians; Johnny Pesky, 43, former 
peppery Red Sox shoriMiip, from minor league Se- 
attle where he guided a Roslon farm team, to man- 
ager at Boston, replacing Mike Higgins who moved 
—possibly up to a desk job; Mel McGaha. fired 
by Cleveland, lured by Kansas City, as a rare com- 
hinaiion of coach and front-office aide. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RICHARD HARTNETT, 

13. an ciBhlh-gradcr in 
Ipswich, Mass, who was 
a pony waiker for his 
elders dtiring polo 
games, saved his earn- 
ings and bought an ag- 
ing pony. Then, picked 
for the veleran-rillcd 
Myopia teaiTi, he scored 
some 4U goats during 
six months of play. 


JANIE WELCH. 19, har- 
dy Los Angeles walcr 
skier, endured Ilic rough 
60-milc Catalina Island 
race for two hours and 
won Ihe or\ty girl to 
finish. Back on her skis 
a week later, she flashed 
along at a frightening 
86.87 mph to establish a 
quarter-mile drag mark 
at Long Beach, Calif. 


ADOLPH SCHWENK. 
40-year-oldMarinelieu- 
tenant colonel, return- 
ing as a student to Wes- 
leyan University, was fit 
enough to try out for 
the football tcum again 
— ho had been a varsity 
lacklelherein 1941. But 
after three weeks of in- 
tense workouts, he re- 
tired, permanently. 


JESS VAN DEVENTER, 
24, a National City, Cal- 
if. machinist, wheeled 
34,(X)0 miles around the 
country to win 19 con- 
secutive weekly hot-rod 
drag races, set the world 
record for Class B mod- 
ified roadsters. — 1.35.45 
mph— and win the na- 
tional hot-rod tide on 
points. 


PETE M ASTERSON. 28, 
an Actors’ Studio stu- 
dent, aocomplished a 
lour de force on Long 
Island Sound as he first 
beat top U.S. 5.5-mctcr 
sailors for the right (o 
defend the Scawunhaka 
Inlernaiional Challenge 
Cup. then trounced the 
Canadian attacker in 
all three rates. 



MERRILL CARL- 
SMITH, 57-year-old 
corporation lawyer in 
Hilo, I lawaii who dives 
for 200-pound sea lur- 
tk-s in his spare time, 
won the U'SCiA Senior 
Amateur (over 55) liilc 
at Evanston, 111. He de- 
fealcd Willis Blakely of 
Portland. Ore. 4 JliJ 2 
in the finals. 
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Andrew Gshcr Wraded the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mast^ of the blending art 
gave to IJwier’s Scotch a unique 
lightness and smoothness. So 
greatly priced was his whisky that 
other distillers foliowed Usher’s 
methods. 

But only the first light Scotch can 
wear the Giwn Stripe— the original 
Ushers, cfislilled and bottled in 
Scotland. ! 


IQ HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BROWN'S TEN 

Sirs: 

As an ardent Southwest Conference sup- 
porter. 1 was all set to dismiss Gwilym 
Brown (Aiioilu’r Bit! year in the Big Ten, 
Oct. I > as just another Midwest sportswriter 
trying to prove an unprovable point. Then 
the scores of Nebraska-Michigan (25-13), 
Stanford-Michigan State (16-13) and Mis- 
souri-Minnesota (0-0) came in, and I could 
just sec Mr. Brown wincing. 

Southwest fans feel that the only true 
measure of Big Ten-Southwest strength lies 
in the results when they play each other 
(which, regrettably, is all too seldom — Ohio 
State would draw huge crowds in Dallas, 
Houston, Austin or Waco). One local sports- 
writer. after a scan of the records, stales that 
since the Big Ten and SWC first met, the 
Big Ten has claimed 14 wins and the South- 
west 13. with two ties. If that is overwhelming 
superiority— I'm confused. 

Gordon Graham 

San Antonio 
Sirs; 

Why doesn't Ohio State stop beating 
around the bush and play someone with a 
national ranking? Even in their owm confer- 
ence they could play Michigan State every 
year instead of avoiding the really tough 
teams. 

They could come down and play Texas 
every year and probably get sent back to 
their Big Ten country thoroughly thrashed. 
They should have to beat the six conference 
teams they play by more than 20 points to 
gel on any rating sheet. 

Dick Sim 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

The Stanford-Michigan State game not 
only bolstered the AAWU's position of au- 
thority, but embarrassed the Big Ten far 
more than Purdue's tying Washington 
proved its (the BigTen's) strength. Stanford 
will have to liustle to be in the upper division 
of the Big Six, but the Spartans are second 
only to Ohio State in the Big Ten. 

Ji.M Dowling 

Seattle 

LAST ASTERISK 

Sirs: 

Well, the ill-fated New York Mets have 
finally lost more games than any other ma- 
jor league team has before, but I don't think, 
in all fairness to the Mets. that it is a record. 
In your Aug. 13 issue it was stated that in 
Idl6 the Philadelphia Athletics lost 117 


games (Wor.’it BuschuU Team Ever). This 
was when the major leagues were playing a 
1 54-game schedule. But let me point out that 
at the end of the Mets' 1 54lh game they had 
lost only 1 16 games, one shy of the Phila- 
delphia mark. Casey Stengel's unfortunate 
Mets didn't lo.se tlieir 1 1 7th game until they 
played their !56th. 

John Steepy 


Geneva, N.Y. 


IT WASN'T HAY 

Sirs; 

I thought that you might be interested in 
this picture (.vee below) of the 1.500-pound 
sturgeon taken from the Snake River in 
191 1, which Joe David Brown mentioned in 
his article (The Monster Fish of Ainericcni 
Rivers, Sept. 17). 



Even Bessie Buhl, the marc that I am 
holding in the picture, was astonished at 
the size of the beast. By the way, Bessie 
only weighed 750 pounds. The baby that 
my mother is holding seems to be much 
more interested in fine livestock than big 
fish. 

Alex Grant brought in three sturgeon 
that hot July day. One was a couple of feel 
shorter than the one in the picture, the last 
was a baby of about 200 pounds. Weighing 
the fish on my father’s hay scales while the 
whole family gathered around was an easy 
matter. 1 swear, a load of hay going to the 
loft never pulled as hard as that fish. 
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Jkllston socks 



]iu.i.ST<)>s ])riii^ a louoli of class to 
Iiowliiifr. Neal, Him — iiTiific shrink re- 
si>tam-<; kci-ps lUi.t.srONS up ivliPir they 
Jn-lon<r. I-in.k play lii-Ucr in 

]Ut.i.sTy>3 — for any {jrcat game. 


BALLSTON KNITTING CO., INC. Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


For Christmas and your friends may we 
suggest a Year-Long Gift of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Only $5 for each gift 
when you order more than one. (A single 
gift is $6.75.) Just send full gift in- 
structions to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, llltnois. 



Rich... moist... 
mildly aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 



Alex caught his fish below the Owsley 
Bridge in the upper Salmon Falls Rapids, 
just a few miles east of Hagcrman, in the 
Snake River. He used an eel for bait, with 
about a seven-inch hook attached to Vi'inch 
cord. 

Ernie Byrne 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

SERIES SECRET 

Sirs: 

I have read with much amusement The 
B/'e Golf Secret (Sept. 24) and, for what 
this is worth, 1 would like to express a few 
comments that the writers missed in favor 
of splitting the winner's money. 

First, in baschall a pitcher can walk a 
batter intentionally. It is permitted as a 
matter of strategy. 

Second, it's an old maxim in Wall Street, 
“Don't put your eggs ail in one basket.” 
Well, the golf pros have a perfect right to 
play it safe, too. So 1 sec no harm but a lot 
of good coming out of a deal where the 
money is split. It is, after all, a business ven- 
ture, just like other professional sports. 

George F. Cronmii.i-F.r Jr. 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Let us just imagine that in the World 
Series (of baseball) each team has w-on 
three games. After nine innings of the sev- 
enth game, the teams are tied. The opposing 
managers get their heads together and agree 
to split the player pot evenly among all con- 
cerned. What is likely to be the reaction of 
those rabid baseball fans who sit in the 
stands (or remain glued to their television 
sets) to watch their favorite team fight to a 
spectacular victory when they learn later 
that the contest had been settled at the end 
of nine innings? 

IIERSCIIELL LaMNEY 

Indianapolis 

THE Ol.' CANARY HIDE 

Sirs: 

The cover of your October I issue show- 
ing red. white and blue baseballs is quite 
interesting. In fact, it gave me an idea. 

For years we have heard ballplayers com- 
plain about the sea of white shirLs, as seen 
from the batter’s box, making it difficult to 
see the ball and at times causing the batter 
to be hit by a pitched ball. 

What would be wrong with a brightly col- 
ored baseball? For example, yellow, which 
could probably be seen better than any oth- 
er color. 

No need to tell me that the pitchers would 
not go for this idea, but I would like to 
know the thinking along these lines. 

George Shaqay 

Graham, Texas 

• The yellow baseball has already made 
its mark in the major league game; in 
fact, it was enshrined in the Hall of 

coiiiiiiiieil 
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COMPLETE COMFORT is something 
every man seeks in a suit . . . finds it 
with Harmonaire. True 10-month wear 
is an actuality, not a mere possibility. 
Our exclusive fabric blend of 70% wool 
and 30% mohair woven into lO-lQi/a 
oz. fabric gives weight enough for 
Winter, plus proper porosity for Spring 
and Summer. 

$59.95 at these and other fine stores: 


Port Chester, BYRAM CIOTHES 
Coetesville. COHEN BROS. 
Mishawske. DON KEEN'S 
Worcester, OENHOLM i MC KAY 
Bridgeport. MAC MURRAY'S 
Lowell, NEWMAN’S INC. 
Dayton. RIKE-KUMLER 
Salem, STROUSS-KIRSHBERG 
Mlamisburg, SUHMAN'S 
Washington, 

WOODWARD S LOTHROP 

HARMONY CLOTHES 
PHILADELPHIA 32 
‘ A DIVISION OF 
SEITCHIK INDUSTRIES 





with your 
clothes 
and your 
comfort 

Men who know 
the score 
instinctively turn 
CO MASSAGIC 
Shoes. They're 
styled to "go " well 
with the cut, the 
texture and the 
color of your clothes. 

"Walking on air" comfort, 
too, that makes every 
step a treat! Sec your MASSAGIC 
Dealer. Or write for his name and 
descriptive folder. From $16.95 to 
$24.95- Silk Labtl Strics from $19.95. 


(A) Th* F»»hion — Silk 
Label Senes. Model 
269-2. PIn-Tuk Blucher in 
Imported Black. Brown 
or Dark OI<ve Calf. 


(B) The Eaquire — Silk 
Label Senes. Model 
124. Mac Toe Slip-On in 
Black or Burnished Brown 
Imponed Calf. 


MASSAGIC 





WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee t, Wisconsin 


19TH HOLE cnmiHucd 

Fame. The idea was first introduced in 
1 938 by Frederic H. Ruhr, president of a 
New York marketing research and color 
consulting firm, who developed a special 
minus-blue yellow which, by absorbing 
the blue of the sky and the ground, 
would enable the butter- and the Ians 
— to sec the entire circumference of the 
ball. "The result.” says Rahr, "was 
that the ball looked bigger to the bat- 
ter and appeared to move slow-er. The 
eye could follow (he ball through its 
complete trajectory on a high fly.” With 
the blessing of Larry MacPhail. then 
vice-president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
and Commissioner I.andis, Rahr’s yel- 
low ball was pul to the test in a double- 
header Iselween the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers at Ebbets 
Field. 

The general reaction to the experi- 
ment was favorable —except for Brook- 
lyn Pitcher Fred Fitzsimmons. He had 
yellow dye up to his elbows. "i*itchcrs 
were afraid of it because there was more 
hitting." Rahr admits, "but there was 
also better fielding. Fans were delight- 
ed." Following further experiments in 
Chicago and St. Louis. Spalding con- 
tracted to produce yellow balls and the 
National League ofiicially accepted the 
yellow sphere on the condition that 
managers specifically requested it. They 
never did. — ED. 

ROOKIE THREATS 

Sirs; 

The comment in BA,sr.BA!.i.‘.s WrEK (Oct. 
1 ): “Chicago came up with a nice new out- 
field - - . Danny Murphy (six straight hits). 
Hilly Oft (his homer helped beat the Cardi- 
nals) and Nelson Mathews (his grand slam 
beat the Dodgers)" set me thinking. To 
wit: 

At the end of the season, it is the practice 
of major league teams, especially tho.se out 
of it all. to bring up promising rookie hope- 
fuls for a look-see. This is a great idea--ror 
the rookies. However. I question the fair- 
ness of this practice to others concerned. It 
seems fair enough for the also-rans to try 
out rookies when playing against fellow 
also-rans. They arc just finishing the season 
like the schedule says, anyhow. But is it fair 
for rookie hopefuls (such as Murphy, Ott 
and Mathews) to demolish the Dodgers, 
who were having a tough time trying to win 
the pennant anyhow, or to beat the Car- 
dinals who, at the time a rookie’s homer 
beat them, had a chance mathematically, if 
not practically, to latch on to some World 
Series money? 

I say no. Wlien an also-ran plays a con- 
tending club it should go with the players it 
failed with all year. 

J. Lowell Hays 

Bellefontainc, Ohio 
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HOUSE 


LORDS 


IMPORTED BY 

GLENMORE 


LOUISVILLE-OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. 86 PROOF 



Yashica U-Matic 

also features thru-the-lens focusing, electric 
motor drive, fades, dissolves, multiple 
speeds, and remote control operation. 

Electric eye automatically sets lens for per- 
fect movies. Thru-thc-lens finder elimt- 
nates framing errors and oui-of-focus pic- 
tures. Runs on 4 penlite batteries — 3 
speeds: fast, normal and slow motion. Also 
fades and dissolve effects, fl.8 zoom lens 
covers 9mm wide angle to 28mm tele- 
photo. Less than $130 with 16-foot remote 
control (trigger grip extra). See your 
dealer for exact price, or write Dept.B. 

d) Yashica Inc., 50-17 Queens Blvd.,, 
Woodside 77, N . V 



YESTERDAY 


Bobby’s 

Barnstorming 

Bust 


A postseason baseball trip by 
a dream team of All-Star major 
leaguers ended in a nightmare 
by JOHN M. ROSS 

W hat killed the traditionally lucrative 
baseball barnstorming lourasa big 
moneymaker? Television, of course, did 
its part by making the big league players 
familiar in every home. Bui those who 
remember will swear that the extraordi- 
nary fate that befell the biggest tour 
of all was also responsible: the night- 
mare of Bobby Riggs' touring “All-Stars’* 
in 1950. 

Riggs, the former great tennis cham- 
pion and then tennis entrepreneur, had 
made a handsome profit promoting the 
Jack Kramcr-Pancho Gonzales exhibi- 
tion tour the year before. He was all 
set to launch Gussie Moran on the pro 
tennis circuit in 1950, and he figured 



BOBBY RIGGS HEADED COSTLY FLOP 
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Model K4 
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...used by more hunters 
than ary other scope 

America’s largest selling hunting scope — 
preferred for its accuracy, its dependability, 
its precision optics. Weaver K4 features in- 
clude constantly centered reticle, compres- 
sion 0-ring sealing, nitrogen processing, 
hermetically scaled lenses, micrometer click, 
adjustments. See the Model K4 — S45 at 
your dealer’s. 

WEAVER PATENTED FIXED-RETICLE 


Model K crosshairs are 
always accurately centered; 
only the Image moves when 
you (urn the adjusting 
screws. 


No more ofl-center reticles 
tike this when you use 
Weaver K Morlels with 
fixed reticle and Internal 
adjustments. 


FREE 36-pagc full -color cata- 
log on all Weaver- Scopes and Mounts. 


Address _ 
City 


W.R.WEAVERCO. SPS"™ 
THE WORLD'S MOST USED MOST PROVED SCOPES 


Get ’em in close! 


With O LT Goose Calls 


• True Tone • Kas,y lo lllow 


Increase your percentage of kills and 
lose fewer cripples when you get ’em 
in close with OLT Goose Calls. Made of 
lightweight hard rubber and impervious 
to moisture, OLT Calls always keep 
their true tone. 

OLT ALSO MAK£S A COMPLETE 

LINE OF PROVEN DUCK CALLS 
Write for free eata/ois 
FINE GAME ANO BIRD CAU.S BY 


LIFE BEGINS AT 40 LOVE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 


Whefher you're playing ihe net or playing 
the market, there's a great way lo team up 
business and pleasure in Southern Califor- 
nia— slay at a Sheraton Hotel! Hold that 
morning appointment, then go a set of light- 
ning-fast tennis at the hotel before lunch. 
Get your kicks in a huge Olympic swimming 
pool. Relax amid posh surroundings. Gour- 
met your way through elegant cuisine and 
vintage wines. Make your next business trip 
a pleasure-stay at the fabulous Sheraton- 
West or the Huntington-Sheraton, sports- 
men’s paradise in Southern California. 
Choose your Sheraton today: 



ALBERT 



invites you 



For immediate re?iervaiions in any city, call the nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS EXECUTIVE OffiCES: 20 NO. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Families love the hospitality of Albert 
Pick Hotels and Motels . . .the comfort- 
able air-conditioned rooms with radio 
and TV, the superb yet moderately 
priced food, the friendly attention. 
Locations are convenient— parking is 
usually free— all motels have heated 
swimming pools— rates are moderate. 
Join the happy families who stay with 
us when they travel. NO CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 

‘ . J . 


Birmlopham, A/a Picir-Bankhead 

Chattanooga, Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, 111 Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati. O Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland. O Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs, Colo Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus, O Nationwide Inn 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick-Georgian 

Flint. Mich PicK-Durant 

Harrisburg. Pa Nationwide Inn 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Louisville, Ky Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla Aloert Pick Holella 

Minneapolis. Minn Pick-Nicollet 


Mob/le, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgomery, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motet 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Rockford, III Albert Pick Mote' 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Washington, D,C Pick Motor Inn 

Youngstown, 0 PiCk-Ohio 


02>erated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 


Barnstorming Bust comiwied 

there was still more money to be made 
in a touring major league baseball squad. 
He and his partner John Jachym con- 
ceived an extravagan/.a that would fea- 
ture iheNational League All-Stars vs. the 
American League All-Stars in a 32-game 
traveling series. 

The plan of signing all the bona fide 
all-stars faltered at the start, however. 
Ted Williams went fishing. Joe Di Mag- 
gio was tied down by television and ra- 
dio commitments. Stan Musial signed 
but begged off because of a leg injury. 
Roy Campanella and Vern Stephens 
also had injuries that kept them from 
joining the tour. 

But even without these headliners the 
promoters were able to recruit two star- 
studded squads of 18 men each. The 
National League lineup included Ralph 
Kiner, Ted Kluszewski, Duke Snider, 
Gi! Hodges, Red Schoendienst, Don 
Ncwcombe, Howie Pollct, Alvin Dark 
and Larry Jansen, among others. The 
American Leaguers had standouts like 
Dorn DiMaggio, A1 Rosen. GusZernial, 
Early Wynn, Mike Garcia, Dizzy Trout, 
Ned Garver, Sherman Lollar and Jerry 
Coleman, star of the 1950 World Scries, 
on the roster. 

When the squad gathered in Mont- 
real for the first game of the tour, the 
sun was shining brightly, the tempera- 
ture was in the mid-70s and the advance 
ticket sale was brisk. By midafternoon, 
however, the skies darkened, and it .start- 
ed to rain. It was still raining when the 
squad chugged out of Montreal, leaving 
all that fine Canadian money behind. 

The rain followed them to Syracuse. 
Happily, it cleared by dinner time and 
permitted the playing of the inaugural 
game. Bui the damage had been done. 
Only 3,200 shosved up in the dampness. 

The advance sale at Toronto, the next 
stop, was the heaviest in the history of 
the ball park. The rain was heavy, too, 
and the game was called off. After two 
trips to Canada, the All-Stars had noth- 
ing to show but heavy expenses and 
wet feet. 

They finally got good weather when 
they arrived at Chicago for a night game 
at Comiskey Park. But the presence of 
the All-Stars was a well-kept secret. Diz- 
zy Trout summed up the sad situation 
when he scanned the grandstand just be- 
fore game time. “I know there’s some- 
body up there — 1 can hear them,” he 
said, “but I'll be darned if 1 can sec 
them.” They weren't easy to find — only 
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3,030 people turned out in a ballpark 
designed to accommodate 46,550. 

In Cincinnati, too. the weather was 
perfect for the Saturday night game. 
A big harvest moon hung over Crosley 
Field, and a big crowd was expected. 
But it was also a fine night for football. 
Shortly after dinner there was a mass 
exodus from Cincinnati in the direction 
of a college game in neighboring Ken- 
tucky. The collegians sold out. The .MJ- 
Slars drew 3,500. 

Cold reception 

For the Sunday afternoon game at 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh there was also 
excellent weather, but the squad's luck 
ended there. Pittsburgh was in the middle 
of a newspaper strike, and they went into 
the town absolutely cold. The reception 
was cold, too. Exactly 2,685 wandered 
into the park. 

“Why Kiner could attract more people 
than that by whistling for a cab on any 
Pittsburgh street corner,” Duke Snider 
observed. 

Early Wynn was more philosophical. 
“After watching the last-place Pirates for 
six months.” he said, “you can't blame 
the Pittsburgh fans for being fed up with 
baseball.” 

As the disaster mounted, the thought 
of leaving two potential sell-outs in Can- 
ada unclaimed aggravated the promot- 
ers’ wounds, They decided to juggle the 
schedule so that they could take one 
more shot at Toronto before heading 
south for the second leg of the junket. 
To accomplish this they hud to charter 
an airplane. 

A few hours before the departure for 
Toronto, however, an airline official 
called one of the promoters to pass along 
the news that the squad had no plane 
ride in prospect. The airline had its con- 
tract and its money — but it didn't have 
permission to fly into Canada. Somebody 
goofed, he explained. 

it was loo late to charter another air- 
plane; too late to make a train connec- 
tion. Determined to get back to Toronto, 
the promoters quickly hired two buses. 
The thought of making a six-hour bus 
trip did not sit well with the players. 
They were big leaguers and fell their bus 
days were behind them. 

The long bus ride was made a bit more 
pleiisant by a stop for a look at Niagara 
Falls, but this didn't step the griping. 
About every 20 minutes Duke Snider 
would cry out, “Hey, pilot, you’ve got 

coniinucil 
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TENNESSEE SIPPIN’ WHISKEY has to 
go through a Charcoal Mellowing vat drop by 
drop. Any faster, and we repack the vat. 


Charcoal Mellowing calls for 
seeping our whiskey down 
through 10 feet of tightly 
packed, hard maple charcoal. 
If the whiskey should come 
out any faster than a drop 
at a time, the vat is repacked and the whiskey 
is put through again. It’s a 
slow process that needs a 
lot of seeing after. But we 
believe you’ll agree the 
sippin’ smoothness it gives 
Jack Daniel’s is worth all 
the pains we cake. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 3S4), TENN. 




Barnstorming Bust r,., 



MAXIM’S 


Where else docs ihc flavor of Poris begin, 
but in a gloss of fine wine from the 
world's most fomojs rcstauronl? For if you 
can't moke your table ol Maxim's ce soir, 
Maxim's will bring Paris to your loble. 
If you’d like your own Guide (English- 
speokingl to Maxim's 35 classic French 
wines write to the Importer: Dept. S, 
Gold Seal Vineyords, Inc., 20 E. 46th St. NYC 
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this plane flying mighty low.” It was a 
warm, sunny day. and it looked as if the 
All-Stars would finally get that payday 
in Canada. When they hit the outskirts 
of Toronto, how-ever. everything turned 
black. The sun disappeared into a dense 
fog. and a.s they moved closer to the 
city, the visibility was reduced to almost 
zero. The bus slowed down to 10 tnph. 
and the All-Stars arrived at Maple Leaf 
Stadium just a few minutes before game 
time. 

The sight that greeted the players at 
the stadium was amazing. About 7.000 
people waited patiently for the gates of 
the ball park to be opened. The fog was 
so thick it w'as impossible to sec second 
base from home plate. But the local 
weather expert said he thought it would 
probably lift in an hour. The gates were 
opened for the crowds, and the players 
suited up. For the next hour and a half 
the troupe tried to amuse the fans while 
waiting for better visibility. The players 
handed out autographs and chatted with 
the fans. A detailed, time-consuming in- 
troduction of every player on the roster 
and a rundowm of the scores of previous 
games was given. But the fog remained. 

Clyde McCullough made a suggestion. 
■'Tell the fans we’ll try to play if they 
want to stay and watch. Anything hit to 
the outfield will be a ground-rule single.” 

The announcement was made. The 
fans could have their money back, but if 
enough remained the All-Stars would try 
to play. Six young boys stayed in their 
seats. The others streaked for the refund 
windows. It was the first time in 17 years 
that a game had to be canceled in Tor- 
onto because of fog. 

In the South the All-Stars looked for- 
ward to warm weather and big crowds. 
And they counted heavily on recouping 
some of the staggering losses so far in 
■Miami. The promoters there assured the 
troupe they'd have at least 15,000 — very 
likely more. 

But before the squad could reach Mi- 
ami a hurricane got there first. The game, 
which had been publicized for weeks, 
drew 3,800, 

That did it. The tour w-as disbanded 
the following day at New Orleans, with 
the players being paid off at a rate of 
50% of their contracts. After playing 
13 games, the All-Stars had drawn only 
32,000 admissions. The Hop cost Riggs 
and Jachym S66.000 — but they didn’t 
complain. They were happy to get out 
alive. END 
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you need a fine gift for some lively friends 
. . . why not consider a year of SPORTS 
lI.l.USTRA'rF:D’.’ Whether a birthday or 
anniversary present, a hou.se gift, or simply 
to say "ihank )ou”...SI fills the bill. Send 
your order (ulonfi with your «)rn munc and 
address) to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 
North Michigan .Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Tell us how you wish the gift an- 
nouncement card signed. Billing later, if 
you wish: 1 year (52 issues) only S6.75. 


I Summer lingers longer 

on the MISSISSIPPI 


GULF COAST 



Hiring golf, perfect weather and fish- 
ing you'll neverforget. Fnjoy a man's 
kind of vacation now on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. 





City SlolB 


PASS CHRISTIAN • LONG BEACH • GUlfPORT • BILOXI 
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you get Lots More from LM 



more bod y in tlie blend 
more flavor in the smoke 
morejaste through the filter 


There’s more rich-flavor leaf 
among L&M’s choice tobaccos — 
actually more of this longer-aged, 
extra-cured leaf than even in some 
unfikered cigarettes. And with L&M's 
modern filler— the Miracle Tip— only 
pure white touches your lips. Get lots 
more from L&M — t/ie filler cigarette 
for people \vho really like to smoke. 


It’s the rieli-flavor leaf that does it! 



But soft! Balcony Scene 

See what amber light through yonder bottle shines. 

'Tis Seagram's 

- and a martini by any other name is not so dry, 

For the secret of a brilliantly dry martini is Seagram's Extra DryGin. 

The gin from which nature has removed perfumery and sweetness, 
leaving it crackling-clear and crisp, 

Come, gentle wife— join me. 

Let us lift our glass, and then away to the theatre, 
to see how mere players do enact this scene! 

SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING. 





Seagram's 
Extra Org 





